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’TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


II. 


be 1842 it was reported of the 45 boys employed in 
the Winter Hill coal mine near Over Darwen that 
“not one can write, 35 can read, and the,same number 
attend Sunday school and public worship. I may say 
that two out of three of those returned as ‘ can read an 
easy book’ know little more than the isolated letters 
of the alphabet. Of the girls, none can write, but the 
whole are said to read.” ‘In the Burnley and Black- 
burn district the number of collier boys who could 
write made up not quite three per cent.” 

Writing of the collieries in the neighbourhood of Old- 
ham, the commissioner said: “* There is only one small 
public day school in the whole parish and neighbour- 
hood for the labouring classes, except an infant school ; 
the only other day schools being petty dame schools of 
the poorest description, and the factory schools” (under 
the Factory Act) “ for children between nine and thirteen 
years of age employed in the factories, which are no 
better, considering the more advanced age of the pupils. 
The only schools which the dense population of this 
recently wild district have been accustomed voluntarily 
to frequent, engaged as the children are in the mines and 
factories during the week, are the Sunday schools, com- 
menced here in 1793. Habit has caused these schools 
to be regarded as the legitimate and sufficing source of 
all knowledge of letters. In their origin they rapidly 
acquired an entirely secular character, the instruction 
being in reading, writing, and accounts, without any 
attendance at a place of worship, and this character is 
still retained by many ; but the clergy have of late years 
refused to permit instruction on the Sabbath to extend 
beyond reading and Scripture les- 
sons In the schools over which 


Just Ready. Price 2s. 


think, is a curious light from the past, cast upon the 
debt which the nation owed the Sunday-school system, 
and the transformation of the idea and curriculum of 
Sunday schools. Yet the scholastic inefficiency of such 
schools was also exposed. “ Four-fifths of the young 
people employed in the Oldham district in the spring of 
1841 are stated to attend Sunday schools ; the number 
who say they can read an easy book is three-fourths, 
but this includes commonly all who can spell their way 
through a few words. The number who can write is 
not one in five.” 

The clergyman of St. James’s, Oldham, testified in 
1841 that “ there is in this district no public day school 
whatever ; has made several attempts to establish one, 
but in vain ; has had assistance from the National Society 
and from the Parliamentary Grant” (here the building 
grants begin to peep), “and a good building has been 
erected, containing one large schoolroom and two smaller, 
one designed for an infant school and the other for more 
advanced classes. An attendance of scholars cannot 
be got so as to pay a master, and it is four years since 
all hope of this was for the present relinquished. One 
of the rooms has been let to a person to keep a school 
on his own responsibility, but three have successively 
attempted it without success, the last giving up last 
week, saying he could get plenty of scholars, but could 
not get paid.” ‘* Yond house at the corner has under 
it a cellar, and in that cellar is kept the Factory Act 
school for the enormous factory on the other side.” 
Poor children, and poor teachers ! 

In Lanarkshire things were much better. “ Although 
in clothing and cleanliness the little crowd was far below 
that of the national schools in England, yet -here the 
quickness and alertness every- 
whereexhibited was a remarkable 


trey have any control,at the same NELSON'S LITERATURE READER NO. iI. contrast to the drowsy appear- 


Opening evening schools 
two nights a week.” Here, | 


vor YX 


(See page Iviii.) 


ance there too often manifested.” 
This was a schoo] at Leadhills. 
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Mr. Archibald Russell, the master, said: “In this school, reference to the education and moral culture of the chil. 
under the new system, are used for the teaching of dren, that they should not be employed under ten years 
reading, first, a board with the alphabet and syllable of age.” Excellent, sententious person! Of the South 
lessons on sheets. The children are then put into Durham district it was reported that “the country 
Chambers’s Second Book” (and other higher books). between the Wear and the Tees is most singularly un. 
‘* Besides this excitement through reading, the master fortunate in regard either to civil or religious instruction, 
uses the Introduction to the Sciences. After the ex- Within the last ten or twelve years an entirely new popu- 
planation of it the children are examined, and take places lation has been produced. Where formerly was not a 
according to the accuracy and intelligence of their single hut of a shepherd, the lofty steam-engine chim. 
answering. In this exercise the children who have an _ neys of a colliery now send their volumes of smoke into 
answer to give rise up and throw up one hand. This the sky, and everywhere in the vicinity is a town of 
system of throwing up the hand is newly adopted also 1,000, 2,000, or even 5,000 people......I1¢ would be un- 
in the Caledonian Moffat Academy. If they throw up becoming to inquire too critically respecting the acquire- 
their hands without having some answer to give, they ments of the teachers of the national and British schools 
are subjected to moderate punishment. In teaching and of day schools taught by masters on their own 
writing, the only peculiarity (of the new system) is that account. Few children in the county of Durham have 
dictation is used occasionally with the higher classes. ever heard of such places as Birmingham or Manchester 
In arithmetic the system of practising by the ear, and or Liverpool, and as few in Staffordshire have ever 
pursuing the sums mentally, is used.” How delight- heard of Durham or Newcastle. Such words as Scot: 
fully nazf all this now sounds! The man who said it had land, France, Ireland, or America bring no ideas into 
been trained at the “ Glasgow Normal School” for “two their minds.” But what in Lanarkshire was called 
days a week during two months,” and he had the faith “the old system” persisted in Durham mining dis- 
of a convert and the energy of a pioneer. That this trictsalso. One gentleman stated that “ at an examina- 
should be a new system, needing explanation and war- tion of a girls’ school in a colliery village the questions 
ranting encomium, suggests a certain criticism of the asked by the governors related to Greek and Roman 
old parochial Scottish schools. history, and he was of opinion that a few ideas about 
But when the commissioners go south again, as to cookery would have done them more good.” Com- 
Leeds and Bradford, a keener criticism is deserved. mencement of the domestic economy demand. 
‘ Before entering the mines, some of the children attend But the girls were at work in the pits, as a rule. “I 
day schools for a short period; but the methods of in- visited the Hunshelf Colliery in Yorkshire on January 
struction pursued are of the lowest possible kind, and 18, 1841. While I was in the pit I saw a girl ten years 
no instruction is given to the girls in needle or other of age dressed in boy’s clothes, who was employed in 
household work. No provision is made for training ‘hurrying ’—that is, pushing the corves of coal back- 
the children in moral habits.’ No wonder that John wards and forwards along the tramway. She was a nice- 
Stevenson, fifteen years old, testified that he never went looking little child, but of course as black as a tinker, 
to day school; has been to Sunday school; can read and with a dittle necklace round her throat. Such 
t’ Bible, but not write so mich; went in a coal pit at children have six corves a day * to hurry out of this den, 
six years old; used to rue to go in; was very hard and consequently have forty-eight times to pass along 
work. “J waur nobbud a right little un—I waur ill — the ‘ gate,’ which is about the size of a tolerably large 
tired.” drain.” Said Maria Gooder, twelve years old: “I have 
George Wormald, schoolmaster, Middleton, had “ kept been working about two years in the pit. I go at half- 
school ten years.” ‘“* What made you become a school- past four in the morning. Sometimes we come out at 
master?” ‘“ [ was thrown out of a situation at Wake- four and sometimes five. I know my letters. I have 
field.” “Are you paid at’ all by Mr. Brandling, the heard of Christ performing miracles, but | don’t know 
proprietor of the Middleton Colliery?” “ Yes; £15, what sort of things they were. He died by their pour- 
12s. a year and my schoolroom and coals.” “You ing fire and brimstone down His throat. I think that 
make what you can besides?” ‘ Yes.” “ How many I once did hear that He was nailed to a cross. Three 
scholars have you?” ‘“ About fifty-five.” “Do the times ten makes ten and twenty. Three times four is 
colliers pay for the children?” “No, not always. fourteen. There are fourteen months in the year. I 
Twenty-four come free for the sum Mr. Brandling pays.” don’t know how many weeks there are.” A good many 
The perquisites and pickings would be small for poor dark weeks for her, poor child. 
George Wormald at the best. Say the French, “ L’argent n’a pas d’odeur ;” but 
In Staffordshire certain ministers of religion being blood and tears, shame and sin, ignorance and misery 
asked up to what age children ought to be allowed to must have clung to the riches that came out of pits 
remain at school, instead of going into iron-stone mines and mines in Merry England—Christian England—only 
and coal pits at six and seven, one of them answered, sixty years ago! 
“ Perhaps to fourteen, but that can never be;” and an- (To be continued.) 
other, ““ Up to ten, if practicable.” These were good 
men who lacked faith. Many attempts were made to yy Eyrenre CorpiaLe.—The success which has so far attended 
conceal the tender youth of the little colliers and quar- the efforts to arrange a peaceful solution of our trouble with 
riers. ‘“‘I say, Jonas,” said the ground-bailiff to one Russia has certainly been helped by the feeling of friendship 
of the “ butties” at Hill’s Lane Pit, Madeley Wood, >etween ourselves and the French. A definite organisation exists 


“there are very few childre rorki ‘nm thi . to further this friendship. It is known as the “ Entente Co e 
1ere are very ew children working In us mine. and has just sent a copy of the Revue Franco-Anglaise, which 


I think we have none under ten or eleven 2” The it has opted as its organ. The Revue contains articles in 
collier said, “ Sir, my boy is only a little more than English and in French on interesting topics, and a specimen 
four.” copy will be sent on application to its editor at 83 Clifford Gar- 


a » . dens, Willesden, N.W. 
Mr. Thomas Wood, of the Thornley Col soles 
Durham, said: “I conceive it is very degergpleed * “4 loaded corf is about six cwt.”—Commission’s Report. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


BY MANY HANDS. 


**Quot homines, 


»* N.U.T. NOTES. ad 


N my peregrinations I hear with some frequency the 
plaint that year after year the agenda arranged 
for the Easter N.U.T. Conference is superseded at the 
suggestion of the Executive. Until 1899 
Conference the order of each day’s business was de- 
Fn sal termined at Russell Square. Then a 
brilliant notion struck somebody that 
the local associations ought to settle what topics should 
be discussed, and Conference so agreed. Accordingly, 
early in January the various motions are issued to the 
local associations, and each association is asked to 
forward to the General Secretary a list of the six resolu- 
tions it considers most important. The agenda is then 
arranged automatically, the position of each subject 
being determined by the number of votes cast in favour 
of it. Under an essentially democratic constitution this 
sounds all right, but it works out rather badly some- 
times; and, as a matter of fact, for several years the 
agenda has been virtually arranged by that wide-awake 
organisation the N.F.A.T., which, to use a colloquialism, 
“knows its way about.” Occasionally one of the large 
Lendon associations will exert itself to secure a place 
for its favourite subject, but this happens rarely. The 
result has been that every year the Executive has re- 
quested Conference to suspend the standing orders in 
order to deal with matters of urgent educational im- 
portance. Certain of the strenuous representatives have 
“jibbed” somewhat, yet the great good sense of the 
majority has always supported the Executive. The 
eflect of issuing one agenda to the representatives and 
public press and substituting something almost en- 
tirely different has been singularly unfortunate ; for Mr. 
Yoxall gives it as his deliberate conviction that there 
has been a serious diminution in the length and interest 
of the reports which have appeared in the daily news- 
papers published outside the Conference town. No 
need is there to urge how all-important it is that the 
public proceedings of the conferences of the Union 
should be widely and fully reported in the press. Much 
of the prestige of the Union, as well as its influence, 
naturally depends on that. In order to provide the 
remedy, it will be proposed at Llandudno that the order 
and choice of subjects for the public sessions of Con- 
lerence be decided by the Executive, and that the order 
of business in the private sessions be dependent, as 
heretofore, upon the vote of local associations. The 
complaint so frequently brought against Conference— 
namely, that it discusses questions mainly affecting 
“the selfish professional interests” of its members— 
will be obviated if this wise counsel be followed. The 
stalwarts of the Conference will also be spared the 
irritation caused by épingleries of the “letter from 
Lord Londonderry ” pattern. 


Sad od »* 


0 highly do I esteem the Teachers’ Provident Society 

in connection with the N.U.T.—familiarly known 

as the “'T.P.S."—that I rarely let slip the opportunity 
“ Quarterly of saying something good about it. It 
Notes.” 8 admirably managed by a board of 
capable men, and its secretary, Mr. A. 

bolding, is an asset whose value can with difficulty be ; 


tot sententiz.”’ 


appraised. During the present year, with a view to 
assisting the local secretaries and other enthusiasts, a 
tiny brochure has been issued every three months, 
and No. 4 of the Quarterly Notes lies before me as I 
write. I am not so sanguine as the gentleman who ven- 
tured to prophesy that “it will be copied before long 
in other departments of Union work ;” and after all, one 
may have too much of even a good thing. My experi- 
ence is that a very modest portion of purely Union 
literature is sufficient for the zealot ; whilst for the “ aver- 
age member,” the less supplied to him the smaller the 
glorious possibilities of the W.P.B. One of the great 
aims of the Board of Management is to secure 2,000 
new members for 1904; and as 1,284 had already been 
obtained when Quarterly Notes went to press, there is 
more than a likelihood of the object being achieved. 
The East Lambeth agency has so far admitted 55 new 
members this year, the Finsbury agency 45, and the 
Leeds agency 42; but excellent as these figures un- 
doubtedly are, they fall far below West Ham’s record 
in 1901, when 103 new members were added to the roll. 
Mr. Golding is inclined to lament because no less than 
sixty-three of the agencies have not sent up a single 
application this year; yet when one considers the diffi- 
culties of the secretaries of the small rural associations, 
there is no real reason for being depressed. Meetings 
for Union business come few and far between, and many 
miles have often to be traversed in order to reach the 
trysting-place. Add to this that perhaps the majority 
of the members are fairly advanced in years, or already 
connected with other societies, and the explanation of 
the apparent apathy is not difficult. Mr. B. South, 
the Manchester philanthropist who represents the 
teachers on the Lancashire Education Committee, sends 
information regarding the regulations for payment of 
teachers absent through sickness. Full salary will be 
paid during the first month’s illness, half-salary during 
the next two months’ sickness, and then “ special further 
extension only with the sanction of the General Committee.” 
These regulations are generous compared with many 
adopted in other parts of the country, and Mr. South’s 
advice to teachers to join the T.P.S. in “ their thousands,” 
and thus prepare for the proverbial rainy day, is wise 
and opportune. Several interesting paragraphs of the 
Notes describe the way in which the business of the 
society is conducted by the General Board of Man- 
agement at Russell Square. From these it is evident 
that any member of the Board must be prepared to 
devote at least twelve or sixteen hours per month to 
the work of the Board and its committees—a large pro- 
portion of well-earned “leisure.” Under the head of 
** Brevities ” occurs the following :—‘‘ Again and again 
the same queries are sent up to the central office for 
official inquiries. In order to obviate this, it is pro- 
posed in future issues of Quarterly Notes to insert 
the principal queries with replies, so that they may be 
ready at hand when required by the local secretaries.” 
My best hope is that Mr. Golding’s anticipations will 
be realised; but I have my doubts. The wonderful 
popularity of the Deposit Branch of the society is 
easy to understand. At the same time, I am glad to 
see attention drawn to the undoubted advantages of 
the comparatively neglected and unattractive-looking 


** Table I.” 
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U NDER the able chairmanship of Mr. T. G. West, the 
“ B. and O.” Council has acquired the art of 
getting through its work expeditiously, and at the same 
The “‘B. and time most efficiently. At the last meet- 
0.” Council. ‘»& Mr. West was able to present a grati- 

ying account of the Bristol Festival 

Charities Dinner, which, according to precedent, he had 
attended on the eve of the Council meeting. He had 
nothing but praise for the admirable arrangements made 
for every one’s comfort, and he was undoubtedly de- 
lighted to state that, as a result of the function, the 
goodly sum of £123 had been realised for the benefit of 
those seeking succour from the fund. The congratula- 
tions and felicitations of the Council were accorded 
the Bristol teachers with- acclamation, and Mr. Harry 
Coward, on their behalf, briefly returned thanks. At the 
same meeting the result of the voting for annuities and 
home allowances was reported to the Council, who, in 
accordance with the powers conferred on them under 
Rule 59—which states that “ one-fourth, or the nearest 
number above one-fourth, of the candidates to be elected 
shall be chosen (without general election) by the Central 
Council from the approved list”—then proceeded to 
select five other annuitants and three additional orphans 
to receive home allowances. I may be mistaken, yet 
I am fast coming to the conclusion that the system of 
selecting the beneficiaries of any public charity—or 
three-fourths of them, as in the case of our own fund— 
by the votes of the subscribers, is not only open to the 
possibility of abuse, but the principle seems to be radi- 
cally wrong. A public charity ought to grant its relief 
to those who need it most. The obvious danger of a 
voting system is that this vital principle may be dis- 
regarded, and the benefits apportioned to those who 
can bring the most influence to bear upon the subscribers. 
The sole raison @étre of the system is to obtain subscrip- 
tions by offering votes in return for them, which seems 
repugnant to the first principles of charity, and converts 
what should be almsgiving into the means of purchasing 
benefits for a protégé, or conferring favours by voting 
for the protégés of others. I know, of course, it may be 
urged that where the selection of beneficiaries is left 

to a comparatively small body there is a danger of 
favouritism, but this may confidently be disregarded 
by all who know the thirty-six members of the “ B. and 

0.” Council. When it is understood that the voting 
system is already abandoned in the case of (a) The Clergy 
Orphan Corporation Schools, (6) Railway Benevolent 
Institution, (c) Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institu- 
tion, and (d) Royal Institution for the Instruction of 
Deaf and Dumb Children, the possibility of a change is 
worth the consideration, at least, of our subscribers. 


sd ws a» 

|= Education Act of 1902, besides abolishing the 

old School Boards and introducing the principle 
of representative management into the non-provided 
schools, rendered necessary enormous 
changes in the organisation of the N.U.T. 
\ll last year attempts were being made 
in the direction of reorganising the various branches of 
the Union, so as to bring their areas, as far as possible, 
into accord with those of the Local Education Authori- 
ties marked out by the 1902 Act, and a great deal was 
accomplished. In addition, forty-four county associa- 
tions were formed, and the financing of these has neces- 
sitated long and careful consideration by the Executive. 
Twelve months ago it was decided to assist them to the 
extent of threepence per member all round. This was, 


County 
Associations. 


however, deemed unsatisfactory, and the matter again 
referred to the Finance Committee, whose final recom. 
mendation was, “That an annual grant be made to 
each county association equal to one-half the expenses 
incurred during the year, but such sum shall not ey. 
ceed sixpence per member.” To this an amendment was 
moved that after the word “ year” the motion should 
read, “ but such sum shall not exceed £10, or 6d. per 
member, whichever sum is greater;” and by twenty. 
six votes to thirteen the amendment was carried. My 
own very decided view is that, in the present state of 
the Union’s general fund, no grants at all should be 
allowed, but that, if the county associations are to be 
helped financially, the subvention should be such as 
would be of real-service to them. In no less than four. 
teen of the administrative counties there are under 
two hundred certificated teachers, and if all of these 
were in the Union, the grant under the Finance Com- 
mittee’s scheme could not exceed £5—a_ perfectly 
absurd sum to offer. About the time these lines are 
published an ambitious kind of conference, convened 
by the North and East Yorks combined County Associa- 
tion, will be held at Birmingham. The question for 
discussion is the reorganisation of the Union, and the 
suggested details are :— 

1. A smaller Executive, say 30. 

2. A General Committee consisting of 240, being 20 
members elected from each of 12 electoral districts, 
which shall be as nearly as possible equal in member- 
ship and coterminous with county areas. 

3. This committee to meet twice a year in London, 
and each section of 20 to meet in its own electoral 
district twice a year. 

4. The duties of this committee to be to discuss and 
adopt lines of policy, settle the agenda for Conference, 
etc. 

One item in the above has my heartiest sympathy— 
namely, the proposal for a smaller Executive. With 
the other three I am not at all enamoured ; but as the 
scheme would inevitably entail a large increase in the 
Union subscription, with no apparent advantage to the 
ordinary member, I doubt the wisdom of discussing it 


seriously. 
y a» &* »* 


AST year the subventions to county associations and 
their immediate predecessors, the old district 
unions, amounted to several hundreds of pounds. This 
year the cost to the Union’s exchequer 
will be inevitably much greater, although 
it is impossible to estimate with any accu- 
racy what the increase will be. Meanwhile it may not 
be uninteresting to study the conditions under which 
grants will be paid, as drawn up by the Executive's 
Finance Committee :-— 

A. Organisation.—1. That the “ unit of union” with 
the N.U.T. be the local association, and that each asso- 
ciation be in direct union with the N.U.T. 

2. That for the purpose of this grant any number of 
associations not less than three may unite to form 4 
county association, but the grant shall be paid only 
for the members of any association who are employed 
in the area covered by the county associatica. 

3. That no part of the organisation of a county associa 
tion, or any of the funds, shall be wiilised for the pur 
pose of promoting the return of a member or officer 
to the Executive. a 

4. That a report of the year’s work of the county 
association shall be sent annually to the Executive. 


Conditions 
of Grants. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


§ was anticipated, the present crisis among the 
Churches is likely to have far-reaching conse- 
nees on the future training of teachers. The United 
Free Church, in accordance with the deci- 
The Training <ion given in the House of Lords, has 
Colleges. resolved to divest itself of responsibilities 
for the normal colleges. A situation of peculiar diffi- 
culty has thus been created. At present it is to be 
remembered that the training colleges in Scotland are 
djenominational only in name. The cost of the training 
of the six hundred students last year in the colleges is 
largely borne by the State—in fact, one of the Churches 
at present contributes nothing in this direction. The 
opportunity, therefore, of nationalising the training col- 
leges in Scotland is an excellent one, and it is to be 
hoped that the Scotch Education Department will rise 
to the occasion. In last year’s Bill there was no men- 
tion of the training of teachers. The Secretary for 
Scotland is reported as having said that this subject 
would receive separate treatment in the near future. 
Little did he think when he said so that the future 
was so near. The Law Committee of the United Free 
Church are of opinion that in regard to the normal 
schools the Church was parting with an agency that was 
more of a national than of an ecclesiastical character. 
This recognition should go far to strengthen the Scotch 
Education Department in any steps it may take. 


ad »* ed 


HE question of the training of teachers is at the 
present time receiving considerable attention in 
some of the committees of the Institute. It is felt 
by many that the inadequate supply of 
teachers is very largely bound up in this 
matter. Be that as it may, there are not 
wanting signs that the Institute is realising the gravity 
of the situation. For my own part, I do not see what 
is to hinder the Institute, in view of its royal charter 
and the powers therein conferred, becoming the ex- 
aminers of all future teachers. The question is worthy 
of all attention, and it would be well for the Institute 
to press the matter in this direction. Already the 
Institute is recognised as an examining body for several 
of the preliminaries of other professions, and surely it 
might safely be entrusted with the examination of pupil 
teachers and King’s scholars, if not for certificated 
teachers. The subject should not be lost sight of. 
Why should the present anomalous and ridiculous posi- 
tion be tolerated longer ? 


ad »* »* 


N Scotland, all the universities except Edinburgh have 
established local committees for the training of 
teachers. Edinburgh, I understand, is now making this 
een forward step. A meeting of all interested 
Committees. #8 been summoned to meet with the 
Senatus of the University. I have great 
topes that Edinburgh will fall into line, and it will 
ve admitted that it is not a day too soon. Professor 
Darroch of Edinburgh has been giving the subject his 
‘ateful attention, and already, by public addresses,* has 
prepared teachers and educationists for the step. There 
can be little doubt that the teaching profession will give 
‘te movement its warm support and hearty co-operation. 
‘my recent notes I had occasion to refer to Professor 
Darroch’s attitude on this question, and I then ventured 
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to show that the establishment of a local committee 
was urgently demanded in Edinburgh, and all the more 
heartily, therefore, I welcome his recent pronouncement. 
He is to address the Edinburgh Local Association on 
the subject, and I have every hope that there, at all 
events, he will receive great encouragement. 


ad ad ad 


| HAVE had ample opportunities during the last few 
months of studying this matter, especially in the 
rural districts of Scotland, and my impression is that 
the dearth of teachers is largely increasing. 
The seriousness of the situation calls for 
immediate action on the part of those who 
have the best interests of education at heart. In many 
quarters the teaching staff of the various schools is not 
being maintained at its proper level. To advertise- 
ments for teachers there are few, if any, replies being 
received. The reasons are obvious. Lack of prospects 
is to a great extent responsible for the state of affairs. 
In Scotland, in 1894-5, according to the Blue Book, 
there were 2,137 head-teachers in Scotland, and the 
Blue Book of 1903-4 gives the same number. So that 
during these nine years, notwithstanding the fact that 
the average attendance has increased by 0,834, there 
has been no increase in headships. In the whole pro- 
fession of Scotland, in the elementary schools, there are 
only ten men who have reached the salary of £500 or 
more, and thirteen ladies who have a salary of £200 or 
more. At the same time, in Scotland, which boasts 
itself of its education, there are 55 head-masters who 
are earning less than £75 per annum, and 426, or 34 per 
cent., head-mistresses are working for less than this 
figure. These are the main reasons for the continuance 
8 ve 
of the shortage. ” P x 


T is not often we have to chronicle legacies left for 
the purpose of increasing teachers’ salaries. The 
great good done to education in the north-east of Scot- 
land by the Dick and Milne bequests is 
Legacy to evidence of the great advantage accruing 
ee from good remuneration. And now Kil- 
eachers < : . - 
Salaries. ™arnock and Comrie are likely to rival 
these northern counties. Dr. M‘Laren, 
London, has bequeathed £10,000, to be dealt with five 
years after his decease, for the purpose of increasing 
the salaries of school teachers at Kilmarnock, or other- 
wise improving the educational advantages of the town. 
The parish of Comrie, in Perthshire, has also had £5,000 
left for similar purposes. We look forward to great 
improvement in these localities as the result of this very 


far-sighted legacy. r r os 


T is only two years since Mr. Mackinlay retired from 
the rectorship of the Edinburgh Established Church 
Training College. Many were hopeful that the rest from 
The Late Mr. his labours would be the means of restor- 
Mackinlay. 1"8 his health ; but that was not to be so, 
for on 25th October he passed away at his 

residence in Edinburgh. Many of his former students 
owe to him much, both with regard to their professional 
training and love for education. His utter absence of 
ostentation, his genial and sympathetic nature, his 
fidelity to his professional duties, have all left a deep 
impress on his students. It is proposed to provide some 
permanent memorial of his work in the college, and no 
doubt his former students will assist the committee in 
making it worthy of their rector. 


Supply of 
Teachers. 
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paBeire at no time in the history of the Institute 

was there more evidence of interest. The mem- 
bership of the various branches is increasing with leaps 
and bounds. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, and already the present winter shows 
every prospect of outrivalling last winter, 
when the increase was a record. Not only are the urban 
branches taking part in this movement, but rural branches 
are bestirring themselves with as great efforts. I shall 
not be surprised if the Institute’s membership should at 
the end of this financial year reach 9,000. Perhaps the 
figure is high, but with the present spirit animating the 
officials of the various branches, I do not consider it 
too high. 

Already preparations are being made for a most suc- 
cessful Congress at Ayr. I attended the preliminary 
meeting, and the programme is now well in hand. Mat- 
ters of pressing importance are likely to receive careful 
consideration at the hands of those mest qualified for the 
work. The local officials are sparing no efforts to make 
it equal that of Inverness. The fact that the Congress 
is now visiting provincial towns is, to my mind, a great 
earnest of future prosperity. More good is accom- 
plished in these centres, greater interest seems to be 
awakened, and as a result the “ man in the street” is 
taking a more enlightened view of the work the Institute 
is seeking to do. R. D. 


ties of the Soldatenkinig, we are led to consider them 
chiefly in relation to his famous son, who forms the 
subject of this book. They account in some meagyre 
for the mystery that surrounds Frederick the Great’; 
personality. His lonely misery as a youth, his strange 
home circle—“ hardly a family and hardly roya]”— 
perhaps explain in some degree the stony reserve which 
he developed in later life, the austere isolation of his 
last years, the pathetic solitude and aloofness of the 
giant whom all feared to approach. 

We must always remember that Frederick the Great's 
father was “a monarch, who seemed to regard his 
sceptre as a superior kind of cudgel ;” a boor, whose 
chief delight was to smoke, chew, spit, and crack coarse 
jokes in that glorified tavern which he called his Tabak 
gesellschaft ; a brute, whose daughter became his satirist, 
and whose son became his bitter foe. 

The author makes still clearer this. absolute lack of 
sympathy between father and son by showing their an- 
tagonism even in the matter of language. Frederick 
his mother, and his sister used French almost as their 
native tongue, while his father “leaped to the conclu. 
sion that a boy who preferred French to German, and 
flute-playing to parades, was a monster who would 
ruin Prussia.” And thus the miserable story of Fred- 
erick’s youth goes on. The father impounds his son's 
books, forbids him his flute, beats him in public. The 
son can see his mother only by stealth, and is at length 
driven to a desperate but unsuccessful flight, whence he 
is brought back as his father’s prisoner. So, after the 
dreadful ordeal of his friend’s execution, the unhappy 
prince learns submission, and is transformed from rebel 
to hypocrite. “ The new Frederick is interested in tall 
soldiers, his father’s hobby, and longs to put on the wi- 
form which he had been wont to call his winding-sheet.” 

Then follow the peaceful years of retirement and study 
at Rheinsberg, until, by the death of the paternal tyrant, 
the young prince is called to his throne and to his life- 
work. We will not trace the author’s descriptions of 
the great king’s Titanic struggles, the rise of the military 
greatness of Prussia, and the peaceful enterprises which 
occupied the later years of his remarkable life. Sufi. 
cient has been said to hint at the interesting subject- 
matter of the book. 

Mr. Reddaway is naturally a somewhat severer critic 
of the great Prussian monarch than a German writer 
would be, and praises Frederick as a man of action— 
warrior and conqueror—rather than as a great ad- 
ministrator. He also leaves untouched the pathetic 
interest of the great ruler as a man—the solitary i0- 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 


( NE never wearies of the life-story of this greatest 

of the Hohenzollerns; and even after studying 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Freitag, and the host of other great 
writers who have given us their version of his storm- 
tossed life, we are quite willing to hear what Mr. Redd- 
away has to say in his three hundred and odd very 
readable pages. 

Our author traces, by means of a historical résumé, 
the most striking characteristics of the great Hohen- 
zollern family, the development of which he follows 
from the remote days when the Hohenzollerns were 
nothing more than Swabian nobles. But then, as now, 
‘whether from native superiority or from greater need, 
the Hohenzollerns were usually a little wiser than their 
neighbours.” Hence the steady upward trend of the 
family fortunes. The shrewd burgraves of Niirnberg 
become lords of Brandenburg, with ever-growing terri- 
tories. The electors of Brandenburg attain royal dig- 
nity as kings of Prussia; and, prolonging the rising 
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curve to modern days, we find Prussia merged in Ger- 
many, with a Hohenzollern as its imperial head. 

In this family story the Great Elector is not forgotten. 
His sturdy struggles amid the storm and stress of the 
Thirty Years’ War are well described. They are all a 
part of the old Hohenzollern policy of family aggrandise- 
ment ; and his victorious issue out of afflictions which 
might well have wrecked a far stronger state, entitle 
the Great Elector to be regarded as the true founder of 
Prussian strength, unity, and independence. 

Even the vain and weak elector who first donned the 
kingly crown did good service to his family ; and the 
Soldatenkinig, with his military mania, his tall grena- 
diers, his strange violence and brutality, is for all that 
an able Hohenzollern. But in studying the eccentrici- 


* Frederick the Great. By W. F. Reddaway, M.A. (‘* Heroes of the Nations.” 
G. P. Putnam's Sons). 


scrutable giant, towering alone above the lesser figures 
of his entourage. 

But our author does not lose sight of the one great 
claim of Frederick to lasting fame—the successful ag: 
grandisement of his kingdom. It is this thought which 
usually leads the reader to take up a biography of Fred- 
erick the Great ; and to-day it is a subject of absorbing 
interest, if we regard it as a reach in the long river-course 
of the family history of the Hohenzollerns, to be traced 
back into the dim past, and prolonged into the misty and 
uncertain future. a 

By it we can better understand their persistent ability 
in seizing and holding power, their unerring instinct 
seeking out and grasping the great lever that controls 
the world in any century, whether it be military supet 
ority, as in the days of the great Frederick, or sea powe, 
as in our day. A. E. 8. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CARRYING OUT THE 
OCCUPATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CORRELATED SCHEME OF WORK 
FOR AN INFANTS’ SCHOOL. 


December, Week I. 


Clay Modelling.—A shoe. Take a rather thick piece 
of clay, and from this obtain an oblong form the length 
of the required shoe. Hollow out one end carefully ; 
see that the sides are equal in height. Round off the 
other end for the toe-cap. Cut a small quantity of clay 
from underneath to form the space in front of the heel. 
Make marks in front for the laces, or put on small balls 
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Week I.—CLay Mope.iine: SHOR. 


for buttons and make marks for button-holes. These 
latter details may of course be arranged, so that what- 
ever kind of shoe is being used as a copy it may be rep- 
resented as nearly as possible. A strapped shoe makes 
a neat little model, or a clog—in north-country towns 
—with a rather more pointed toe slightly turned up. 

Brush Painting.—In the scheme for this week appears 
“original design.” The intention is as follows :—Let 
the children get some practice in using the point of the 
brush by drawing the tools used by the cobbler; then 
let them combine both straight and curved lines in some 
kind of pattern. It is assumed that the children will 
have had a certain amount of practice in drawing the 
kind of lines mentioned with the pencil, and for this 
very reason it is highly desirable that they should 
attempt the reproduction with another kind of tool. 
Drawing with the point of the brush is difficult, and needs 
practice. 

Paper Cutting.—This may either first be drawn and 
cut out, or it may be cut from a square of paper folded 
in hali—the illustration represents both. The dotted 
line is the fold of the paper. Begin at X. A diagram 








a — Se 


of this should be drawn on the blackboard, while the 
teacher also cuts from a larger square. When demon 
strating, stand so that the children 
see what you do exactly as they will 
have to do it. 

Blackboard Drawing. — Supposing 
space is not in question, it might 
be wise to enlarge the size of this. 
Have a leather boot at hand from 
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Week I.—Parer Curring: Aw. 


which to demonstrate, and encourage drawing direct 
from the object—a point still very much disregarded. 
Often ask the children what kind 
of lines they see in the object they 
are going to draw. In every way 
possible make the drawing lesson 
a means of training the child’s 
intelligence and _ observational 
powers. Most faulty drawings 
are an outcome of faulty obser- 
vation. 

Crayon Work.—The illustration 
may be used as a copy for repro- 
duction and given to the children 
to fill in, but it would be well to 
enlarge the size. The teacher should have a large 
blackboard drawing upon which to demonstrate the 
method of work. Brown would be a suitable colour ; 
black is generally unsuccessful, being a somewhat soft 
crayon to work with. It results in an untidy appearance. 

Stick Laying.—T wo sizes of sticks are required for this. 
Let the children sort them into their respective lengths. 


(Bis 


Week I.—Stick Layina: Bencn. 





Week I.—BiLackpoarp 
Drawine: Boor. 








Use the blackboard, and draw each line as well as demon- 
strate with the sticks. 
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December, Week II. 


Clay Modelling.—The object given in the illustration 


is one which every class in an infants’ school may attempt 
with more or less finish. First obtain a ball, then roll 
gently between the hands to produce the cylindrical 
form. Flatten one end of this for the bottom of the 
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Week IL.— CLay Mope.tiise: Prtrar-Box. Week II.—Brvusu 


pillar-box, and leave the other end slightly rounded for 
the top. Finish the top by causing the edge to project 
slightly, and with the point of a slate-pencil or other 
tool make an impression to represent the letter-box, 
and below some marks indicating times of post. An 
excellent model of a pillar-box may be bought for a few 
pence; but if this is not at hand, do not fail to model 
one for a copy previous to the lesson. Remember not 
to give too large a piece of clay to very little children ; 
they find it unmanageable, and become discouraged. 
For this reason it is impossible always to model every 
object its natural size, though it is a good general rule. 
Brush Painting.—This is literally an exercise in draw- 
ing with the point of the brush. Indeed almost any 
illustration given for December, Week II., might be 
treated in a similar way, and serve for practice in using 
the point of the brush. That such practice is needed, 
all those who have taught brush painting to young 
children can testify. The tendency is to use the arm 
too much and the wrist and fingers too little; therefore 
all exercises which require work from 
the wrist are essential if thorough 
command over the brush is to be 
obtained. Vandyke brown with a 
little yellow ochre is a good colour 














Week Il.—Parer Currixne: Prtitar-Box. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


wash has dried. In washing, remember the brush must 
only work in one direction, or the effect will be uneven 
and smudged-looking. 

Blackboard Drawing.—The golden rule of drawing 
direct from the object holds good in this as in all other 
drawing, though it is feared the particular kind of cap 
may be difficult to obtain. An alternative might be 


Week II.—BacksBoarp Drawing: 
Postman’s Cap. 
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Pawstine: Lerrer-Bac. Week II.—Sticx Layrne: Lerrer. 


to ask the children specially to look for the postman in 
his official uniform before coming to school, with the 
idea of being able to describe his cap. In the illustra- 
tion a side view is taken. Something will have been 
gained if the drawing lesson leads the children to ob- 
serve for themselves. Time taken up in helping to 
deepen impressions is not time wasted, even if the 
results produced are imperfect. 

Paper Cutting.—This may be cut from a square of 
paper folded in half. The dotted line is the fold of the 
paper. Begin to cut at the point marked X. Netice 
the slight curve to represent the rounded surface of 
the pillar-box. Cut to a, turn at right angles, and cut 
straight upwards as far as 6. Here form a slight notch, 
and then curve outwards for the top. 

N.B.—Make a diagram of this on the biackboard, 
and demonstrate from a large size square of paper as 
well. 

Stick Laying.—Two sizes of sticks are required for 
this illustration. Let the children sort the different 

lengths. Have in your hand 

an envelope, and make adraw- 
ing on the blackboard to show ? 
the front with stamp in the 

corner. Make it clear to the 

children which side they are 

going to represent with the 
sticks. Make the lesson an 
opportunity of conversation. 

Crayon Work.—This is in- 
tended for a copy from which 
reproductions may be made 
by means of a copier. It 
pang tg og - enlarge Wann Il. —Cnavow Wonk: 

EM. sive & Copy PrtiaR- Box. 

to each child, and let them fill 











to use. The letter-bag could also be painted in mass in carefully with red crayon. A good opportunity occurs 
as an exercise in colour washing. Use thin paint for to emphasise the importance of getting an even surface. 
this. Let the wash dry thoroughly, and then with the The letter-box and time-plate must be left without colour 
same colour introduce the lines shown in the illustra- and dealt with afterwards. Have a large-sized drawing 
tion. These will appear darker if put on after the first on the blackboard, and work yourself with the class. 
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December, Week III. 


Clay Modelling.—For this exercise first make a slab 
of clay—it need not be too thick. Have at hand a piece 
of mistletoe, and assuming that a nature lesson has 
already been given on the plant, very shortly recall it 
by a question or two. Unless it is possible to give each 





a ee 


Week III.—Ciay MopeE..ine : 
MISTLETOK. 


child a piece of the plant, make a drawing of the very 
characteristic branching on the blackboard. Take small 
pieces of clay and gently roll between the hands; place 
the branches in the directions indicated by the natural 
specimen or drawing upon the slab of clay. The shape 
of the leaves may easily be obtained by rolling and then 
pressing out with the finger and thumb small pieces of 
clay; taking care to make them round at one end and 
somewhat tapering at the other. Join the leaves to 
the branches, but not quite at the top. Draw the 
attention of the class to the bud at the top of each 
branch, and to the fact that the leaves grow opposite 
each other in pairs. Encourage the children to work 
quickly, or disappointment will ensue, as the clay dries 


p34 
Pi Se enge 








L 





look attentively at the form of some particular object 
in nature. 

Brush Painting.—Two colours will be required for 
this—a good green and vermilion with a touch of crim- 
son lake in it. Paint the stalk first. Caution the 
children against making it perfectly straight. Have a 
specimen in your hand, and paint direct from that par- 
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Werk III.—Parer Currine: 


Week IITI.—Brvusu PAIntIne: 
Houuy. CHRISTMAS STOCKING, 


ticular one. Begin to paint the leaves from the top 
of the branch; small ones first, getting larger towards 
the lower end. Leave a thin line of white for the midrib. 
This very much improves the whole appearance. A 
spot.of white is also left in the berries. The chief diffi- 
culty in this exercise is getting the points on the leaves 
of the holly fine enough, so it is well to draw special 
attention to this. Do not be disappointed if the first 
results are poor. Make an opportunity for another 
attempt. The great essential is not so much perfection 
and. accuracy as the increase of power, which results 
from doing. 

Paper Cutting.—This is first a good exercise in draw- 
ing curves, and afterwards an excellent practice in 
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Werk II1].—BiackBoarp DRAWING: MISTLETOR. Weex III.—Srick Layine: Hovse. Week III.—Crayon Work: Houuzy. 


quickly, and will require constant wetting. When the 
leaves have been added, roll small pieces of clay for the 
berries, and place them in the positions indicated by 
the natural specimen. If carefully done, this should 
present a very pretty model. But remember the im- 
portant point is not that the children should make a 
perfect model, but that they should have learned to 


cutting them. The child that can cut this without a 
jagged edge may be commended. 

Blackboard Drawing.—Modelling and drawing should 
help one another; therefore if the exercise in modelling 
the mistletoe has already been attempted, it is quite 
probable that the drawing of the spray here given will 
be easier to execute. The characteristics of growth 
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may be dealt with again. Make opportunities for mem- 
ory drawings when possible, but always draw direct 
from the object the first time. Memory drawings are 
very useful in helping children to use their eyes to some 
purpose the first time they look at an object. What- 
ever you do, avoid making the children constantly 
draw from blackboard reproductions of your own. 

Stick Laying.—Three lengths of sticks are required 
for this illustration. A good plan is to let the children 
lay the sticks forming this picture on a slate. The 
teacher can then reward the industrious and painstaking 
ones by filling in with chalk lines windows and door to 
complete the idea of a house. This gives great pleasure 
to little ones, and helps to make the whole thing more 
realistic. 

Crayon Work.—This would be a suitable Christmas 
card, a piece of work which the eldest children in an 
infants’ school would be proud to take home. Repro- 
duce the illustration by means of a copier. It will re- 
quire care in filling in. Let the stalk be done first. 
Have an enlarged copy on the blackboard, and work 
with the children. 

— ot Pete 


SCHOOL GARDENING FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


BY LUCY R. LATTER. 


PART V. 
* All's love, yet all’s law.”’ 


N my last article | said that the best way to show 
how our school gardening is related to the rest of 
the school curriculum would be to reproduce some of 
the plans of work prepared for my own school for four 
or more weeks. I started with a natural phenomenon 
namely, “ Wind.” I now purpose to take in turn a 
flower, an animal, a vegetable, and some other product 
from our garden, or another natural phenomenon affect- 
ing it. In this way it will be seen what abundant 
material even a little garden offers for nature study, 
and how closely related are all living things, all natural 
phenomena, and all products of the earth—that “ all 
are but parts of one stupendous whole.” 

One April and part of the following May the daffodil 
(Narcissus pseudo-narcissus) and its nearest relations, 
the pheasant-eye narcissus (Narcissus poeticus) and the 
clustered or polyanthus narcissus (Narcissus tazetta), 
were under special consideration. 


B. II.*—-The Standpoint from which the Subject was 
considered with the Children. 

“The narcissus wondrously glittering—a noble sight for all, 
whether immortal gods or mortal men; from whose root.a hun- 
dred heads spring forth, and at the fragrant odour [thereof] all 
the broad heaven above and all the earth laughed, and the salt 
wave of the sea. Hymn to Demeter. 


The daffodil is the glory of the spring garden. Its 
many varieties occupy a prominent place in the year’s 
procession of beautiful flowers. They come at a time 
when flowers from the open border are very scarce, 
and bloom in succession from the beginning of March 
to the middle of May. Growing hardily out of doors, 
they cost but little beyond loving care. Most of 
the flowers when cut last in water ten or more days, 


* In the method of procedure (see previous article) A = Experience with the 
real thing; B. I Notes or information for the teacher. 


and delight our eyes with their elegance, grace, and 
beauty. 

The preceding November the children set upwards of 
two hundred daffodil and narcissus bulbs in the school 
garden and their classrooms. During all the winter 
months, these, as well as the many other bulbs set in the 
fall, were carefully tended and watched by the children, 
The delight with which the first visible sign of life was 
hailed cannot be described, much less the joy which the 
opening flowers, with the marvellous subdued glitter 
upon them, then hourly afforded children and teachers 
alike. 

The daffodil and its nearest relations are indeed flowers 
over which one can lovingly linger awhile, and ever find 
new beauties to delight and refresh one’s soul. 





PT Nowe ae nll ony ee meneOnT  eU pen EON | 
“* The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


‘“* He that has two cakes of bread, let him sell one for 
some flowers of the narcissus ; for bread is food for the 
body, but narcissus is food for the soul.” 


B. III.—Plan of Work with the Children. 

Bulb time recalled. The names of the bulbs set then 
by the children in the garden as well as in school. * The 
appearance of the bulbs of the daffodil, the pheasant-eye 
narcissus, and the polyanthus narcissus recalled. What 
have the bulbs been doing down in the earth all the 
winter-time ? Mother Nature has kept them warm and 
safe there from Jack Frost until the sun said it was time 
for them to rise up and make the earth look pretty. 
The gradual appearance of the tender shoots and the 
whole daffodil plant detailed by the children. 

The first class children refer to their calendars for 
dates, etc., marking special facts in the life and 
growth of their daffodils. 

Visit to the garden. How pretty it now looks with 
its “ host of golden daffodils fluttering and dancing ™ 
the breeze.” 

The number of daffodils right out in each bed 
counted by the children. 


* Points with an asterisk against them are only for the upper part of the 
school. 
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Tue Darropit PLANT. 


The daffodil as seen growing in the garden and in the 
flower-pots in school. Its general appearance. Effect 
of the light on the beautiful flower crown. 

The daffodil plants in the classrooms and the hall 
examined. The number of flowers right out in each case. 

The herght of the tallest, of the shortest, plant found 
out by individual children ; also which are higher at 
this stage, the leaves or the flowers. 

A support given to any of the daffodils bending 
over with their own weight. 

Watering of the plants. A plant placed where the 
light falls well wpon it, and the effect on the flower 
noticed. 

Visit to Greenwich Park. Beautiful daffodils 
found there. 

THe FLtower-Bup. 


The still unopen bud stands straight up whilst the 
bud, gradually unfolding, bends more and more. * Why ? 
The sheath; its appearance when protecting the bud, 
when the bud has opened out. 

Visit to the garden, to see whether any daffodil buds 
are to be found there now. If so, how many are still 
quite shut up, and how many have begun to unfold. 

The number of buds still shut up or opening out on 
the plants in the hall and in the classrooms. 

Examination of the sheath in each case. 


Tue Fuit-BLtown FLower. 


The beautiful flower of the daffodil. How it is placed 
on the stalk. Its colour, shape, and size. The lovely 
crown, its crinkled edge, the pretty flower-leaves round 
it. Some daffodils have flowers with long crowns, whilst 
others have flowers with short crowns. What we see 
when looking inside the crown of a daffodil flower. 
(No child is ever allowed to pull a flower to pieces ; 
indeed, it should not be permitted in any infants’ school.) 
* What might happen if the daffodil flower were always 
erect like a cup. 

A cut flower is provided for every two children to 
examine. 

At the end of the lesson individual children gather 
up all the flowers and arrange them carefully in a 
bowl of fresh water. 

What we notice below the daffodil flower. The seed- 
box, the little stalk more or less concealed by the sheath. 
The big flower-stalk (the scape). From whence does 
it spring? Its colour, its height, its hollowness, flat- 
ness, etc. The tendency to twist. 

Cut flowers again distributed for examination, and 
at the end of the lesson gathered up and arranged in 
a bowl of fresh water as on previous occasion. 


Tue Fourace LEAVEs. 


From whence do the leaves of the daffodil spring ? 
How many do we find on a plant? Their shape, colour, 
size, veining, etc. Their appearance after the flowering 
time. 

Plants in the classrooms and from the hall examined. 
A plant in a broken pot reset. The children notice 
thereby from whence the daffodil leaves spring. 


Some RELATIONS OF THE DAFFODIL. 


The daffodil has, like many grown-up people and little 
children, a number of relations. We have some of them 
in our garden and in our school. Does any little child 
know any of them? This narcissus (the teacher points 
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to a special plant on her table) is one; but the family 
name of the daffodil is Narcissus, so we must give this 
pretty plant its own special name when we speak of it. 
Its flower, with the lovely-looking “ ring ” in the centre, 
made people think of the eye of a very fine bird (the 
pheasant), and so they called this kind of narcissus the 
** pheasant-eye narcissus.”” We have, therefore, daffodil 
narcissus and pheasant-eye narcissus. * Our old friend 
daffodil narcissus got its own pretty special name daffo- 
dil from a word meaning “ that which cometh early ” 
(affo-dyle). Can the children now think why it got 
that name? When did the daffodils begin to appear 
in our garden, in our school, etc. ? 
The children of the first class refer to their calendars 
for the actual date when the first daffodil appeared 
in the garden, in the school. 


THe Pueasant-Eye Narcissus. 

The delicate flower. Its colour, shape, and size. Its 
sweet perfume. The smallness of its crown, which is 
almost only aring. Saucer-like shape. The flower-leaves 
round. The flower-tube. Its length, etc. The dust 
spikes or stamens: their number and arrangement. The 
sticky “* head,” or stigma, etc. 

The school plants are examined ; straggling ones 
are tied up, those in the garden as well as those indoors. 


Tue PHEeasant-Eve NARCISSUS COMPARED WITH 
THE DAFFODIL. 


Some likenesses, some differences found. 
Cut specimens are distributed. At the end of the 
lesson these are gathered up and arranged in a bowl 

of fresh water as on previous occasions. 


THE PoLYANTHUS OR CLUSTERED NARCISSUS. 


Another relation of the daffodil in our garden and in 
our school. 

The clusters of pretty, delicate flowers, each flower 
having in the centre a small neat cup, often of a different 
colour from the leaves that form the circumference of 
the flower. Colours of the specimens in the garden, in 
the school. The sweet perfume of the flowers. * Why 
this member of the narcissus family gets the special 
name “ polyanthus,” etc. 

Visit to the garden, to find out in which beds the 
daffodil and any of its known relations are to be 
found. Of which do the children find the greater 
number ? 

The polyanthus narcissus compared with the daffodil 
and pheasant-eye narcissus. Why we like these flowers. 

Some flowers gathered from the garden and sent 
to a sick comrade. 

Another visit to Greenwich Park. Relations of the 
daffodil found there. 


* Tue Fruit oF THE DAFFODIL AND ITS KNOWN 
RELATIONS. 


The appearance in each case of the ripened seed-box. 
How it opens. What is seen inside. The number of 
divisions. * The seeds: how arranged in the “ box;” 
their size, colour, etc. 

The fruit left in each case to ripen in the garden 
or in the school, gathered when sufficiently ripe, and 
examined. Seeds then stored away for planting in 

'* the autumn. 





* This must only be taken when the fruit is ripe, which may not be before 
the end of June, or even later. 
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Lifting of the bulbs of the plants under consideration. 
The leaves of our daffodil and other narcissus plants are 
all turning yellow. The bulbs have done their work for 
this season ; now they need a little rest. We will lift 
them out of the earth and put them in a nice dry place. 

Bulbs in pots and in some of the beds in the garden 
carefully lijted when the foliage of the plants has 
turned yellow. The children then notice the roots. 

Our bulbs do not look quite the same as when we 
put them in the earth last November. Little baby 
bulbs have come. These will be able to grow alone 
now if we give them a nice home. 

Offsets removed from the bulbs and replanted. 
Bulbs spread out to dry; storing of them away 
until the time for replanting comes again. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


WorK IN THE GARDEN. 
Watering the plants. 
Tidying of beds. 
Tying up the straggling leaves of any of the bulbous 


plants. 


Giving a support to flowers needing it, notably the 


hyacinths. 


Plaiting the leaves of spent crocuses and turning 


their ends into the soil. 


Gathering in of ripened seed-boxes of any of the bulb- 


ous plants, such as the crocus. Storing of the same for 
future use. 


Clearing of spent beds and weeding. 
Spring sowings completed. 


IV. The Gifts, Occupations, Games, Stories, Pictures, and Recitations used in Connection. 


Crass I. Crass Hl. Crass IIL 


Crass IV. Crass V. Cass VI. 





Daffodil flower - buds 


— eS 


unopened, partially 
opened; the  full- 
blown flower; flowers 
and leaves of daf- 
fodils with long 
crowns, with short) 
DRAWING crowns in a glass or} 
(Free and other). vase ; daffodil plant} 
in a pot; the pheae- 
ant - eye narciseus, | 
the polyanthus nar- | 
plan of the 
school garden, daffo- 
diland narcissus beds 
indicated thereon. 


ciesus ; 


Daffodil bud, flowers 
of the various kinds 
Bavenuwork AND in the garden or} 
CoLou RING, school, flower and 
leaves, pheasant-eye 

barcissus 


Daffodil buds, flowers 
with long crowns, | 
with short crowns, | 
flower and leaves ; 
pheasant-eye narcis 
sus; plan of the por 
tion of the garden 
belonging to the 
class for the year 


MODELLING 


Double vase, basket, 
bags and boxes for 
flower - pot 
(oblong and square- 
shaped paper). 


Parex Fo.pixne seeds, 


Girt IV. 


Gut ll 


TASLETS 
(Squares). 


Rines AND STICKS 


Sticks on Larus 


Daffodil flower - buds 
unopened, partially | 
opened; the full- 
+ amy Ly Te 
and leaves of daf-| 
fodils with long 
crowns, with short 
crowns in a glass or 
vase ; daffodil plant | 
in a pot; the pheas- 
ant-eye narcissus. 


Daffodil bud, flowers | 
of the various kinds 
in the garden or 
school, flower and 
‘eaves. 


Daffodil buds, flowers | 
with long crowns, 
with short crowns, 
flower and leaves, 
vase, basket, flower- 
pot. 


Vase, bags and boxes 
for seeds, flower-pot, 
basket (square- 
shaped paper). 


Garden enclosure, gar- 
den fence, par 
gates, basket, win- 
dow, the school 
warden (collective 
work). 


Daffodil flower - buds 
unopened, partially 
opened; the full- 
blown flower; the 
full-blown flower 
and leaves of a daf- 
fodil with a long 
crown, with a short 
crown; daffodil 
plant in a pot; the 
flower of the pheas- 
ant-eye narcissus. 


Daffodil bud, flower in 
a vase, flower. and 
leaves. 


Daffodil leaves ; daffo- 
dil flower-buds un- 
opened, _ partially 
opened ; the flower 
of a daffodil with a 
long crown, with a 
short crown; vase, 
flower - pot, basket, 
watering-can. 


Daffodil leaves, buds, | Dagodil leaves, buds, 
and flowers; glass, basket, flower-pot 
flower-pot, basket. | a 





Daffodil leaves, flower, 





Window, vase, boxes 
for seeds, basket, 
cupboard in which 
garden tools are 
kept (square-shaped 
paper). 

Garden enclosure, gar- 
den fence, park, 
park gates, basket, 
flower-stand, flower- 
box. 


Flower - bud, vase, 
basket, flower-pot, 
wheel-barrow, wat- 
ering-can. 


- ny — 





Flower -stand, win- 








dow, garden, park 

gates, pump, front 
of cupboard in 
| Which garden tools 
| are kept 











Flower -stand, win-| 
dow, garden, park| 
gates, front of tool 
cupboard. 





|Objects made with 





Gift IIl. reproduced 
| on the flat. 


basket, vase, fence, 


| Flower-pot, window, 





Flower-pot, window, | Flower-pot, window, 
basket, vase, garden| basket, vase, garden 








Jountep Latns 


Guru 


Tureav Lavine 


pump, watering-can.| fence. fence. 
Flower-pot, window, | 
vase, basket. 





\—- —_—~— —} 
| Exercises 
| cylinder (roller for 


with the| Exercises with the 
cylinder (roller for 





| the sand garden,| the sand garden, 
etc.). etc.). 
Bud, flower, basket,| Bud, flower, basket, 
vase, flower-pot,| vase, flower - pot, 
| window. window. 





Crass I. Cxass IL. 








SANDWORK. 





— 


FRAYING. | 
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Cuass III. | Cuass IV. Cuass V. Ouass VI. 





Garden in spring, Garden in spring, 
| park, meadow. park, meadow. 











Mats to go under 
| flower vases in 
school, “wind dolls” 
for the garden to 
keep the birds from 
the young plants, 
little brooms to tidy 
up the paths in the 
sand gardens. 





Beap THREADING. 


Games. May Day. 
| 


The Spring has come. Daffydown Dilly The Spring. : 
Blue Bell. Daisies are Dancing. 


Chains of the follow- 
ing colours 
green and yellow, 
white and yellow, 
white and red, 
| to suspend flower- 
baskets from gas or 
other brackets in the 
rooms, 


Daffodils and Tulips. 
To the Great Brown 
The Sunshine’s Mes-; House. 

Come, children, with 
me to the garden. 
come again. }In my little garden 

| bed. 
| Guessing by Smell. 


Spring. sage. 
Toren of the! Ail the birds have| 





STORIES. Persephone. 








| 
| & 
PIcTURES. * Spring (Ruysdael). | The Sower (Millet). 
| 
Daffodils. 
| Welcome. 





RECITATIONS. How the flowers grow. 


“All is bright and| 


| 





Pippa’s Spring Day. | go Be ae a Spring’s New Dress. | Up in the Spring. 


|In the morning sow | Spring Months (Fitz-| Happy Days of Spring | 
| thy seed (Fitzroy). roy). (Forman). 


Spring is coming. 


A Bunch of Daffodils. 





Spring (Knaus). 
We love to go a roam- 
ing. 


Hymn. cheerful round us’’| Asin L. Asin L As in I. As in I. As in L. 


(adapted). | 











* Whilst the pictures selected for Classes III.-VI. may be used in turn in any class, those chosen for Classes I. and II. are more suitable for the older children. 


B. V.—List of Books referred to for Information and 
Reading.” 

English Botany (Vol. 1X.), Sowerby and Syme ; British 
Flora, Bentham and Hooker ; Manual of British Botany, 
Babbington ; The Vegetable Kingdom, Lindley; The 
Book of the Daffodil, Rev. 8. E. Bourne, B.A. ; Encyclo- 
pedia, Chambers; An Encyclopedia of Gardening, T. 
W. Sanders, F.L.S., F.R.H.S.; Familiar Wild Flowers 
(Vol. IL.), F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. ; Familiar Garden 
Flowers (Vol. V.), F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., and 
Shirley Hibberd; Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, 
Edward Step; The Everyday Book, Cundall and Step ; 
Prosperina, Ruskin ; Schul Natur Geschichte: Botantk, 
Leunis; Pflanzenkunde, Liiben; Essay on Gardens, 
Bacon; The Garden, Abraham Cowley ; The Poetry of 
Plants, Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., etc. ; To Daffo- 
dils, Herrick ; The Sensitive Plant, Shelley ; I wandered 
lonely as a Cloud, Wordsworth ; May Day, Emerson; 
Hymn to Demeter (the Homeric Hymns), Lang’s or Ed- 
gar’s translation; Demeter and Persephone, Tennyson ; 
Pippa Passes, Browning ; Spring, Eliza Cook. 


List of Books from which the Games, Stories, and 
Recitations have been selected. 


Songs jor Little Children (Vols. I. and II.), E. Smith ; 
Songs, Games, and Rhymes for the Nursery, Kindergarten, 
and Primary School, E. L. Hailmann; Kindergarten 
Chimes, K. D. Wiggin; Song Stories for the Kinder- 
garten, M. J. Hill; Fijty Children’s Songs, Carl Reinecke ; 
lattle Songs for Little Voices (Book I.), Alfred Scott 
Gatty ; Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother Play, 8. E. 
Blow’s edition ; Toddlekin’s Action Songs, L. Ormiston 
Chant ; Music for the Kindergarten, E. Heerwart ; 
Child Garden (Vols. III., V., and VI.) ; Primary Educa- 


* Most of t 
Museun). 








he books referred to are to be found in the Library of the British 


tion (Vol. X.); The Child World, Gabriel Setoun; A 

Book of Verses for Children, E. V. Lucas; Little Folks’ 

Land, H. G. Groser ; Rhymes and Finger Plays, selected 

or written by Lucy R. Latter for the “ Everyday Life 

Series of Pictures,” published by W. and A. K. Johnston. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Best-Equirrep Typewriter Factory 1x Lonpon.—One 
of the youngest typewriter businesses in the world is the Yist 
Typewriter Co., Limited, which commenced operations in this 
country some fourteen years or so ago. From time to time it 
was found necessary to enlarge their premises, and so successful 
has been the Yist in competition with other standard typewriters, 
that the company have now taken over, in addition to their 
already large and handsome showrooms and offices on Holborn 
Viaduct, a building of five floors at 47 Farringdon Road, E.C. 
The success which has attended the efforts of this company goes 
to prove that a good thing is always appreciated. 


Tue TEACHING oF Latin.—The Board of Education (secondary 
branch) has just issued a memorandum on the teaching of Latin 
in secondary schools. While admitting the impossibility of 
requiring a uniform system of pronunciation in all schools, the 
circular says that it is essential that the pronunciation should 
be uniform within each school. Headmasters are advised to 
consult a pamphlet published by the Cambridge Philological 
Society, entitled The Pronunciation of Latin in the Augustan 
Period. Trubner, 1889. Price 3d. 

“In all schools attention must be paid to quantity, in prose 
no less than in verse. No teacher can be recognised as an effi- 
cient teacher of Latin who is not thoroughly acquainted with 
the structure of the more common forms of Latin verse, and 
the general laws of quantity.” 

Boys should have received some elementary instruction in the 
analysis of the sentence before beginning Latin, and no course 
can be considered satisfactory in which the first stage consists 
of the learning by heart of grammatical forms without exercises. 
No boy should be put to translation of such a work as a book 
of Cesar without previously going through a graduated course of 
sentences and easy extracts. Pupils should have an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the matter of the authors they 
study, and with the more important aspects of ancient life and 
ancient history. 
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KINDERGARTEN GAME.—THE 
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The chil-dren are qui - et - ly sleep-ing, 


{|d :8,:- | 


peep-ing, 


:8,[1,:t,:% |1l,:t,:r |d teigef ¢ § 


Old San-ta will ver-y soon know. 





{| 8, :d.d|r 04 .f 
chim-ney with-out the slight-est fear. Hush! 
The little girls have each a 
The boys are to form 
The hall is the children’s 


Ir is Christmas Eve. 
stocking (or make pretence). 
Santa Claus’s team of ponies, 


bedroom. 
The little girls enter, and sitting down, sing sleepily : 
Santa Claus will come before morning, 
Arriving with toys in a heap ; 
And just as to-morrow is dawning, 
We little ones wake from our sleep. 


1 wonder if he will remember 
The wonderful things that we need ; 
They say that he starts in November, 
So he must be busy indeed, 
Noise of be Is outside the door. Girls sing softly 
Refrain. 
Hash! hush! hush! for Santa Claus is here ; 
He's coming down the chimney without the slightest 
fear. 
Hush! hush! hush! the sleigh is very near, 
And now the twenty ponies and Santa Claus appear, 


Santa Claus enters, driving his team of little boys, 
looks at the row of children, and sings: 


The children are quietly sleeping, 
The stockings all hang ih a row ; 
If bright eyes are anywhere peeping, 
Old Santa will very soon know. 


Epucation in Western Avustratia.—The report of the Educa- 
tion Department of this colony for the year 1903 has just reached 
us, and presents some very interesting matter for perusal. The 
thinness of the population and the vastness of the area of the 
colony give rise to problems which have not to be faced in the 
mother country. There were 270 schools open for some part 
of the year, and of these more than two-thirds have less than 
50 children in average attendance, while about two-fifths have 
less than 20. Owing to the growth of agricultural settlement, 
the proportion of small schools promises to become still larger. 
The Department does its utmost to provide school facilities wher- 
ever an average attendance of 10 can be secured. 

The average salary of adult teachers is £153; but this gives 
very little information to us, without a means of estimating the 
purchasing power of money. The report comments on the diffi- 
culties under which teachers labour, and expresses the gratitude 
of the state for their enthusiasm and hard work, which have 
brought the schools to their present state of efficiency. 


Exrrair pu Reetement pe Lv’ Ecots Normat Royaie Hon- 
GROISE DE Desstn, eT DU SEMINAIRE DE PRoFESSEURS DE DessIN 
\ Buparest —The work of this school is somewhat similar in 
scope and aim to our own South Kensington. More attention, 
however, is paid to the training of teachers than with us. Three 
separate courses are taken: (a) for those intending to become 
teachers of art—men; (6) for those intending to become teachers 
of art—women; (c) for those intending to ome painters and 
sculptors. 
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The stock-ings all hang in a 


hush! hush! the sleigh is ver - y near, 
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COMING OF SANTA CLAUS. 


TURLEY. 
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row ; If bright eyes are an - y - where 


Refrain. 
Jd. :8,. [az 2/1) 21.4 [1], poem |r .d:t.1, } 
Hush! hush! hush! 


for San-ta Claus is here; He's com-ing down the 
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And now the twen-ty po - nies and San - ta Claus ap-pear. 


I have dollies and soldiers and sailors, 
Who move when you pull a long string ; 

And tools for the farmers and tailors, 
And birdies that warble and sing. 


He moves down the line, and one little girl sings very 
softly : Refrain. 
Hush! hush! hush! for Santa Claus is here ; 
He came down the chimney without the slightest fear. 
Hush! hush! hush! the sleigh is very near, 
And now the twenty ponies and Santa Claus appear. 


Santa Claus and Ponies : 
The evening is passing so quickly, 
And thousands expect us to-night ; 
The poor little ones, and the sickly, 
Are waiting with hope for the light. 


Pon ies 
We ponies our bells are a-shaking, 
To show we must hasten away ; 
The grown folks will soon be a-waking, 
To welcome the bright Christmas day. 
Santa Claus and Ponies disappear. Girls :-— 
Refrain. 
Rush! rush! rush! and Santa Claus has gone ; 
Away the ponies galloped, while all their harness shone. 
Rush! rush! rush! and now a peep we take 
At heaps of toys and playthings, at Christmas pies and 
cake. 


We are of opinion, however, that in the training of art teachers, 
both at home and abroad, too little attention is paid to the 
science of teaching ; too little instruction is given in those funda- 
mental principles of education which are common to all sub- 
jects. Without doubt, men and women who are art teachers 
should be capable artists, but it is equally important that they 
should be capable teachers. We have more than once in these 
pages called attention to the fact that the graduates from South 
Kensington never have a lesson in the art of teaching, nor any 
lectures on the principles of education. Yet many of them 
proceed at once to take charge of schools of art, or art classes 
where skilful teaching is necessary, and they are sometimes 
called upon to give advice respecting drawing in elementary 
schools. 
In the Hungarian schools things seem a little better, but not 
much. Here is a week’s work for women training to become 
art teachers :—Drawing and painting the figure, twelve hours 
drawing ornament, six hours ; practical perspective, two hours ; 
modelling, six hours ; agogy, two hours. This is in the 
preparatory stage. In the next stage only one hour per W 
is given to pedagogy, anu in the three succeeding years nothing. 
So that out of every hundred and forty-eight hours of instruction, ' 
three are devoted to the art of teaching. Truly a one-sided 
arrangement, which, however successful it may be in training 
artists, cannot do much towards making successful teachers. 
The book is enriched by a large number of illustrations show- 
ing the kind of work done in each group. These are altogether 
excellent. 
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‘‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PAPER-KNIFE.” 


BY J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D, 


MR. YOXALL’S NEW NOVEL." 

N Mr. Yoxall two identities are severally merged. 
[ There is first the strenuous administrator, the man 
of affairs, the member of Parliament. This is the every- 
dav Mr. Yoxall whom we all know, and to whose labours 
we owe so much. Then there is the Mr. Yoxall who 
stands self-revealed in his novels—a man of imagination, 
with the eye of a poet and the pen of an artist; a roman- 
cist whose domain lies neither in Mayfair, St. Stephen’s, 
nor Russell Square, but in wide moorland spaces and 
dim woodlands, touched to mysterious suggestion by 
the light of “« Old Silver,” where the ruddy fires of wander- 
ing gipsies crackle and glow in the strange land of half- 
dream, a land where men’s souls are naked, where their 
conventions are but a player’s robe, to be discarded when 
the curtain of eve falls on the crude, hard life of the day. 
If I mistake not, Mr. Yoxall is himself a gipsy of the pen, 
in secret but intimate fellowship with those who love 
the star-gleam better than the sunlight, the witching 
midnight hour better than the garish glory of high noon. 
Here is Mr. Yoxall at home :— 

“Let me set you the theatre of it, Jack—though indeed no 
theatre, but a piece of Nature herself. The scene you know— 
my dingle drowned in silver, the shadows ebony black; the 
stream we have angled together, a full water, white with moon ; 
the night air, somewhat keen with autumn, sighing up the vast 
proscenium to a dome of indigo blue. Grass spread an emerald 
carpet, and on this green stage, midway, a blinking eye of coals ; 
about the fire a ring of tawny Jezebels—conceive them !—cast 
in lazy postures, and flaunting their tawdry gawds. In brief, a 
tan, as they denominate it—a camp and bivouac of the children 
of Egypt; but the glow of it, the coppery sparks, the lit smoak 
trailing off, the clear serene on high! Nay, I paint it vilely, but 
a night-piece for Salvator himself.” 

This is the opening paragraph of Mr. Yoxall’s new 
novel, Smalilou. In it he has returned to his first love— 
to the gipsies, whom he exploited so successfully in his 
The Rommany Stone. The story is told in a series of 
letters indited in the year 1770 by one Humphry Benyon 
for the eye of his nephew. With that painstaking desire 
for artistic completeness which sometimes leads Mr. 
Yoxall astray—as, indeed, to my mind, it did in Alain 
Tangier’s Wife—he essays in his writing the trick and 
mannerism of the period in which his scenes are laid. 
Unquestionably he does it well, though here and there 
a phrase jars and awakens an alien interest that jerks 
the reader away from the story. Sometimes, too, the 
Writing is overstrung, and an epithet borders on the 
far-fetched. But a truce to such meticulous criticism. 

his is an appreciation, not an essay in hole-picking. 
To the story. 





* Smalilou. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 


We first meet Smalilou, a wild child of nature, sobbing 
by the mattress on which her putative mother is breath- 
ing her last beneath the sky of a June day. The poor 
gipsy drab desires to confess, and in the nick of time 
the parish curate arrives. He is Mr. Peto, a character 
lovingly limned, a creature “too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food,” sweet, selfless, and wholly 
unworldly. The woman is a Catholic, and he is a Protes- 
tant. But the moment is not one for distinction of creeds: 
he blesses and shrives her. After all is over the good 
man leads the little girl away to his cottage, and tenderly 
cares for the little wild rose that he has plucked out of 
the mire. His neighbour and crony is Captain Erasmus 
Qualm. “ The captain’s nose was of comick grandeur, 
his queue wagged jerkily, his paunch bulged out at 
an angle with his sparrow legs. “Twas a Thursday: his 
uniform’s tails flapped up, his wig bobbed down—nay, I 
picture him, and [ must have laughed myself; ‘twas 
too much for an unsophisticate sense of the ridiculous to 
endure.” Smalilou misbehaves dreadfully at the sight; 
but the captain is far from ridiculous. He has fought 
at Dettingen, he is the very soul of martial honour and 
spirit, and his friendship is impregnable. His many 
strange oaths are carefully strangled at birth in the 
presence of his clerical friend. He does not, for in- 
stance, “ Blast my bastions” to the “ prophane wound- 
ing” of Mr. Peto, but he is frequently heard to utter, 
* Devil tickle me!” Need it be said that these two 
old worthies soon become wrapped up in Smalilou, who 
loves them. dearly in return. A day comes, however, 
when the child’s gipsy brother, to whom she is passion- 
ately attached, appears. Culvati is a “ personable, 
jaunty young fellow, of a fine dark countenance, tall 
and slim in his cords and jean, who sat like Centaurus his 
gray.” The child is overjoyed to see him again; he 
swings her up to his saddle-bow, and off they ride to 
a distant tan, her twin affections tugging at her heart- 
strings until gipsy hypnotism induces unconsciousness. 

“They were come into a confused and pastoral region of the 
county, a part little arable, where meadows are many and hedges 
woody; so that the moonless sky was little visible because of 
tall close trees of elm. There was also much under-brush, and 
from a brake came the call of Philomel, the trill and the triple 
semibreve—her farewell for the year. The bleat of sheep and 
low of kine were audible, and as the nag took a foredraught which 
led inward from a lane, a soft warble of other music met the 
ear. "T'was a sweet whistling sound of guidance, that told Culvati 
his quest was done. But Smalilou was sunk in slumber, and when 
at her lifting from the saddle-bow she awoke, the whistling had 


ceased ; for the hands that had played on the pipe were put out 
to receive her, and ‘ Got her!’ said Sherrif the Rom.” 


Sherrif the Rom is the husband of the gipsy woman 
whom Smalilou called mother, and he is a rascal born and 
bred. Now the child becomes the centre of plot and 
counterplot. She is no Romany, but a kidnapped heir- 
ess, the prey of interested knaves. Her abduction is 
followed by a frustrated attempt to ship her and Culvati 
off to the plantations. She returns to Mr. Peto’s haven 
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: 4 a ale . , 
y wh of rest in time to cheer the old clergyman’s last mo- even care for me much now......Ah, sir, she’ll never be 
: i ; ments, and the scene is one of the best in the book, well!” Thus Humphry Benyon concludes the story .— 
i sincere, and most touching, unmarred by the smallest “ There’s no love but is pity at the root, and I cherish affection 
. ; affectation, illumined by the tenderest reverence. for her the more because of my compassion for her woes, My 
, ‘Oh “ : i : love for her was never a raging heat or fever in the veins, but now 
- ae A watt of Death stirred the sir—the candle Sickered—come- 4, something solemn and spiritual ; all that was earthly has bee 
" a thing had entered behind the watchers, it seemed. But the dying wept away; I think of her not as the sweetheart of my “ ‘ 
; t ah lay in a tranquil majesty exempt from fear ; he seemed as though 7 yi. ae a! =e 
e - Cs: bass . he wife of my pillow, but as a vision, a dream of the past, a distant 
ra listening to a spiritual musick—his hand trembled up, as if calling 
j - - ; - : pure hope of the future—as of a heaven that may be, but a para. 
; yy : them to hear. ‘ Benjie’s voice!’ he breathed. ‘ Lord, how good dion tieh Wiauer Gon.” 7 P 
, ie Sk thou art!........ His hand fell back, he shivered—gave one long on : ? ; : 
. al i q outward breath—and was accepted into joy...... Thus outlined, I sincerely hope the work will not be 
: ) 4 “ Ubi est, Mors, victoriatua ? Ubi est stumulus tuus, 6 mora ?”’...... spoiled for the many scholastic readers that I predict for | 
d ‘ah ie Culvati, the handsome gipsy, has by this time be- it. ‘My dry, bald outline gives no indication of the elo- 
‘ y FS come the willing victim of one Lady Harriet Yatt, a quence, the humanity, the humour, the pictorial power, 
i" f i q female rake of the approved Georgian pattern. Their the gentle melancholy which suffuses the whole story, 
" . m 
t if ae assignations are held in Pump Court, above the cham- Mr. Yoxall has not trodden the path of exuberant 
; ts bers of Herbert Benyon, then a Templar, with a suffi- popularity. His story will not—laus Deo—rank him 
' AF | ia ciency of three per cents. and a lack of briefs. Coming with the Marie Corellis and Hall Caines; but to those 
: 4 : ° ° . . . * 
4 , 4 home one night from a whist party, Benyon encounters who take their novels seriously, who desire not the idle 
af 1 Smalilou waiting for the brother she worships. He wastage of a lagging hour, but a human document 
‘-, ty sends her safely home, and thus his acquaintance with written from first to last with conscientiousness, skill, 
i ¥) Smalilou is made—an acquaintance which ripens into sympathy, and knowledge of the heart, it will interest, 
A: \. love, never, alas! to meet with its reward. Culvati, satisfy, and raise high expectations for the future. Mr. 
AF to provide himself with the adjuncts of a man of fashion, Yoxall has made a distinct step forward. He will arrive 
i y. takes to the road, is caught and haled to Newgate. —sooner or later; and were the profession of a prophet 
, M . . . . . 
a ks His sister’s grief is terrible. Humphry Benyon defends _ less perilous, I should certainly say—sooner. 
. i’ Culvati for Smalilou’s sake; but the gipsy is doomed — edaattenanntieneamanneaeiel 
a a to the halter. Lady Yatt and good old Captain Qualm ae ” armen sy eS 
; aE between them contrive a pardon, on the very eve of the yy. 4 KB gcovcat. His Majesty's Inspector, is appointed to 
ms j execution. Benyon carries it, but arrives too late. The succeed the late Dr. T. A. Stewart as Senior Chief Inspector of 


bolt has been drawn, and Culvati swings. Schools in Edinburgh. 
Mr. J. Boyd, Chief Inspector, will remain in Aberdeen, and 


I reached the jail too late: the sad processsom had gone on; Mr A. R. Andrew, His Majesty’s Inspector, is appointed Chief 
the cart with the three dying men in it (for two others were to " , ; 
- nspector in Glasgow. ‘ 


hang), the Sheriffs’ men with javelins, the Ordinary in his glass 
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: anh : ht. ‘ Thev’r th t ain ¢ Mr. W. G. Fraser, Junior Inspector, has been promoted to be 
H —s Th " nee! yor a aye ry o ha- iI png oa ‘fit’ 7 one of His Majesty's Inspectors, on the vacancy caused by the | 
- ki : me, wv went at quarter-pas nine. a op after em, 1 its a death of Dr. Stewart. 


' 


Reprieve 

* But | was gone on already. ‘A pardon!’ shouts a Foot-guard 
that was on the stoop of the inn next St. Sepulchre’s; ‘a par- 
don!’ he yells after me as, head down and heels kicking, I shot 
on, ‘A pardon, a pardon!’ the street took up the ery. ‘ Par- 
don, pardon!’ It ran alongside me, swifter than I could go: 
like wildfire it travelled, like a lit train of powder, like a flash 
of sound. By Staples Inn I had to slack pace a little, and the 


- 


Mr. J. Macleod, 1.8.0., His Majesty’s Inspector, retires on Ist 
November under the age limit, and Mr. David Thompson, First 
Class Sub-Inspector, is nominated as His Majesty’s Inspector in 
his place. | 

Mr. J. H. Murray, Second Class Sub-Inspector, is appointed 
to be Junior Inspector in place of Mr. Fraser, and Mr. A. M‘Donald, 
Second Class Sub-Inspector, is appointed to be First Class Sub- 
Inspector in place of Mr. Thompson. 
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tt ede ery went on far ahead, 
“a “Thence all the way a path was cleared for me as if by magic ————————— , 
| i , tl ines tan } . “ay ss; Tue Meruops or Suertock Hoimes ix Nature Stupy.—A 
- a) hes ranks of the populace standing in the gutters to wait me and , : : Sir Artl 
thy shout me on. They cheered my speed if not my heart; they COPY of our article on this subject has been sent to Sir Arthur 
; é t : ' y ; A . OS gag : sk > nt s se > followin: 
VF ' be ly shouted blessings on me, rushed into the road behind me, some oe Doyle, who in acknowledgment has sent the following 
i ‘ls ; | \ Anne — a _— 7 ~~~ - uF the neg. etter :— “ October 30, 1904. 
* Hurry, urry, you evil, you ” late, late! they cried, " P . 
he " ; aleh a , y sae “ Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your letter of the 28th inst. and 
-' ‘ From alehouse benches they flung their tankards at the gelding’s : ’ hs ‘id | 
ie hy R crupper, a wagyoner lashes him with a mighty whip, so that the the enclosure. I have looked through the article, and consider | 
Bm lk: ’ om : >. it admirable.—Yours truly, (signed) ArTHUR Conan Doy Le. 


‘meet beast jumps like a cat, squeals, and rushes on enough to 
weak his wind Ah, how | rode—ah, how I rode! I was half e oo 5 
blind by now. I hardly distinguished a face in the long processions Canon Danret Memorrat.—A movement has been started to 
that rushed past me backwards—the highway seemed one wet provide a memorial to the late Canon Daniel, and we feel sure 
brown mass, one shout ; but what I could hear the most was the that the object will at once commend itself to all Battersea men, 
watery smack, smack of the hoofs that sped me on. ; and to others interested in education, who know the great and 

I came to the bend that turns off just past the top of Park noble work which he achieved as Principal of the College for 


E. A. G. Lamporn, Esq.” 
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a} iF) t past, | 
: A ’ Lane, and there at last, at last I saw the fatal Tree. A triangle twenty-eight years. It is proposed by the Committee of the 
-, s of beams upheld by pillars it was, dread winning-post of the race Battersea Club, with the full approval and agoet of the Council 
; aa ’ I had madly rid. I had no sooner seen it than I was up to it, of the College, that the memorial shall embrace the following 
| AR is almost; and there, their lolling heads on a level with mine, de- objects :— 
; { .! hah ——. gently swinging still, white-wrapt and mummy-like, dead 1. The placing of a tablet to Canon Daniel's memory in the 
| “yy ‘ae elons hung College Chapel 
Th : ; if ~ With a roar of savagery the crowd was on me—the neg went 2. The extension and completion of the existing College Library, 
i Ba! >! down—lI fell. I fell into a grave, it seemed to me; I lay there which shall be called “‘ The Daniel Library,” and— 
: | | buried, annihilated, shut away from life. The fever, so long 3. The placing of a portrait or bust of the late canon in the 
7 ' : denied, so long restrained, had caught me in its red clasp again ; College 
Bis. oe. : I raved! in it, I sobbed, cursed, choaked. ‘She is dead too—that It is the earnest desire of the Committee that this memorial 
; iF +S makes us five!" was my last thought; for the swinging corpses hall be thoroughly representative of Battersea, and they confi- 
; - i ‘ were three. dently appeal to every old student to contribute someting = 
' 4 1} No wedding bells and bridal wreaths ring down the _ the “a ioe ee a es ree oe 
: : , : ‘re sr, Mr. E. Mills, 32 Sisters Avenue, 
1 curtain. Smalilou is another Ophelia. The poor old 31st to the Hon. Treasurer, Rog ‘ 3 Under 
7. +t : — reg Clapham Common, 8.W., G. O. H. Smails, Hon. Sec., 103 Under 
| captain sums up her condition : She’s never bin right hill Road, East Dulwich, S.E., or E. J. Brentnall, Hon. Assistant , 
4 | sInce...... She’s lost the power of affection...... She don’t — Sec., 80 Clarence Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 
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Gilt-Book Literature of the Season. 


“The good books of the hour, then—I do not speak of the bad ones—are simply 


the useful or pleasant talk of some person whom you cannot otherwise converse with 
printed for you. Very useful often, telling you what you ought to know; very 
pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s present talk would be.” 

Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies. 


HE production of gift-books for Christmas shows no sign of 
falling off this vear, and the editor and his numerous colleagues 


have endeavoured in the following pages to assist the readers 
of the Practical Teacher in the choice of books for presents and prizes. 
Most of the leading publishers have devoted their vast resources to the 
task of making attractive by their illustrations and binding these season- 
able gifts to the young. We would especially mention the following 
houses—James Clarke and Co., Blackie and Son, Macmillan and Co., 
Ward, Lock, and Co., Longmans, Green, and Co., Hodder and Stoughton, 
The National Society, T. Nelson and Sons, W. and R. Chambers, Dean 
and Son, and Griffith, Farran, Browne, and Co. The mere mention of 
such a list of important firms is a testimony of the vastness of the work. 
It is highly gratifying to record that some of the writers who have 
given such delight to the children in the past are again amongst the 
authors whose new works appear this year. Our young friends will be 
particularly pleased to find books by their old fairy friend A. Lang, by 
C. Henty, Captain Brereton, Herbert Hayens, Max Pemberton, R. Strange, 
Everett-Green, Harold Avery, and Eliza Pollard. 
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ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 


Uncle Tom's Cabin. by Harriet 


This is a well-bound edition of this well-known 
numerous illus- to the discovery and annexation 
It was Captain Cook who discovered and so successfully 
preserving 
illus- ‘Seamen, thus revolutionising 
possible long and trying voyages in distant seas. 
publishers have issued an attractive and beautifully 


Ihe print is very yood, amd there are 
trations, including eight coloured ones, 
a very acceptable Christmas gift. 


The Divers. By Hume Nisbet. With eight 


trations in colour by the author. A capital book for 
boys this, albeit the English is a little slipshod in places, 
There are some thrilling situations and 

most amazing adventures but the 
marriage ot the here it the early age of 

teen seen i little premature, even 
in the South Sea We wonder if the 
mystery otf Ah Sin cat will ever be 


cleared up 

The Gold Bat. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
Mr. Wodehouse has written a captivating 
public hool story, full of go, and with 
me clever characterisation here is, 
perhaps, a little too miu h football in the 
wok, but boys will not object to that. 
There is a mystery, of course, but it is 
itisfactorily cleared up before the last 
hapter is reached. The writer is evi- 


lently a keen observer, for he has noted 
that boys who smoke at school are apt to 
leyenerate into person who play domi- 
noes in ALB.CL shops with friends who 
' Boys 
ho wish to avoid this fate should es- 


uw bowler hats and frock coats 


chew the weed. 

Red Cap Tales. Stolen from the 
treasure -chest of the Wizard of the 
North, which theft is humbly acknow- 
ledged by S) R. Crockett. It is a lament- 
ible tact that some people are unable 
to read the Waverley novels with any 
degree of comfort, Mr. Crockett) has 
conceived the idea of retelling in very 
much shortened form some of the leading 
events in the first four novels of the 
erie Mr. Crockett commenced the 

ies for the benetit of his own children, 

four average intelligent children,” who 
would not read Seott, and who held 
everely modern views upon story books, 
There are some most delightful interludes 


imsothe tory-telling, and one becomes 
quite fond of “ Sweetheart,” * Maid Mar- 
yaret und the other children. If this 


book is the means of luring young folks, 
or tor that matter old folks as well, to 
the reading of the Waverley treasures, 
Mr. Crockett will have done the com- 
munity a real service. The sixteen illus- 
tration in colour, by S. H. Vedder, are 
really capital 

Gulliver's Travels. With sixteen 
full-page illustrations in colour. Do 
people nowadays really read the aston- 
ishing book of Lemuel Gulliver, “ first a 

ingeon, and then a captain of several 


hip We suppose so, even though the old story is 


Stowe. 
be wok. 


It would make 
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discoverer of his time. But for his vovages a consider. 
able portion of our colonial dependencies 
would in all probability have passed into other hands, 
however, not confined 


His services to his country 


pursued the method of 
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“By Conpuct anp CouRAGE.” 


a tritle heavy for readers of the twentieth century, and text would bear rewriting. 


though score parts could very well be dispensed with. 
Certain it is, however, that a more sumptuous issue of 


this atoretime political skit could hardly be hoped for, if compressed. The eight 


and the coloured illustrations serve their purpose well. 
Cook's Voyages of Discovery. Kidited by John 
¥ PS.A. We are afraid that Cap- 
tain Cook is not so well known to present-day boys as Jefferson Junior. By 
he was to those of an earlier generation; and this is a 
distinct pity, for the gallant captain was the foremost 
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John Williamson add to the value of the book. 
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(Blackie and Son.) 







illustrated book, but we cannot help feeling that the 
With the possible exception 
of Pepys, diarists are out of fashion, and Captain ¢ ook’s 
accounts of his vovages would be much more readable 


story is somewhat lacking in incident, but it gives an 
amusing and healthy picture of public school life. 















Kobo. A Story of the Russo-Japanese War. By 
Herbert Strang. Bob Fawcett is engaged in the Japanese 
Navy, and starts for Japan. shortly before the war 
commences. Just before starting on his duties he 
renders a service to Kobo San, a, descendant of an 
ancient family and a secret agent of the Japanese Govern- 


ment. This leads to a strong friendship between Bob 
and Kobo. At the beginning of the war Bob takes 


part in some of the principal navel actions, and then 
follow some most exciting adventures on land. In the 
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the country and the people about whom he writes, and 
he gives some interesting sketches of Japanese home life. 

By Conduct and Courage. By G. A. Henty. A 
story of the days of Nelson, with illustrations by William 
Rainey, R.I. Here we have the last of Mr. Henty’s 
great series of historical stories, and we are sure it will 
be read with as much interest as the others have been. 
There is not a dull chapter in the book. It is full of 
the most exciting adventures and deeds of daring. The 
hero being obliged, through the ill-will of the natives, 
to leave the fishing village where he was 








=== 














“Wirn tHe Dyaks or Borneo.” 


course of these he is captured by the Cossacks and con- 
demned to death, but by the aid of Kobo escapes. 
Later he defeats a band of Manchus, whose leader is a 
great enemy of Kobo, and manages to reach General 
Kuroki just before the battle of the Yalu. On finding, 
however, that Kobo had been taken prisoner by his 
Bob starts out to deliver him. But he finds 
Kobo at the point of death, he having refused to save 
his life by betraying his country’s secrets. 

lhis is just the book to delight a boy. The characters 
are splendidly drawn, and the author evidently knows 


enemy, 





(Blackie and Son.) 


brought up, joins the navy as a ship's 
boy. Owing to his bravery and intelli 
gence, he is quickly raised to the rank 
of midshipman. His good services in the 
West Indies are recognised by the a 
miral, who puts him in command of a 
small cutter. Now he has opportunities 
of showing his skill as a leader, and he 
is most successful in his attacks on the 
pirates. He is several times taken pris- 
oner, but manages to escape. He has 
a thrilling experierce in company with 
Nelson ; afterwards takes part in’ the 
battles of Cape St. Vincent and Camper- 
down. ‘Finally, he returns home, and 
discovering he is heir to a large estate, 
gives up his naval life and settles down 
in England. 

The Deserted Palace. by Emily 
Hohler. This is a bright and cheap pro- 
duction of a fascinating story, such as 
boys and girls enjoy. Boy-and-girl talk 
and play, ramble, and incident, with some 
spice of mystery and adventure, all com- 
bine to awaken a very pleasing friend- 
ship for Tony and Olivina; while with- 
out sermonising, truth and honesty are 
inculeated as sterling and comfortable 
virtues. This little book will command 
a ready and increasing sale. 

God's Bairn. A Story of the Fen 
Country. By Dorothea Moore. A pretty 
story of the time of Charles the First 
and the Commonwealth. The interest is 
well maintained from beginning to end, 
and the characters are well drawn. The 
foundling and dear old Gregory Awl, by 
whom he is brought up, are a delightful 


pair. The book is well got up, and has 
eight full-page illustrations by Paul 
Hardy. 


In the Hands of the Malays. by 
G. A. Henty. There are three thrilling 
stories here told in 176 pages. The illus 
trations on the cover will “catch on” 
with boys; but girls must not 
barred the pleasures of the book, for the 
longest story of the three, entitled On the 
Track, is not of pistol, sword, and gun, 
but of devotion of a son to his father: 
while the third, The Frontier Girl, intro 
duces a girl heroine, who by sheer pluck 
saves her home and her parents from 
destruction by Indians. This book is suitable for both 
boys and girls. 

A Hero of Lucknow. By Captain F. 8. Brereton. 
At the opening of the book we find Claude and Reg 
Watson, the heroes of the tale, stationed with their 
uncle at Rowpoor. The latter is severely wounded in a 
tiger hunt, and has to be removed to Patna for treat 
ment. He leaves his nephews in charge, just at the 
time when the Mutiny breaks out. They succeed in 
escaping, and in freeing the rajah, who is in the power of 
Indoo Khan, the rebel leader. On reaching Cawnpore, 
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they asvist in its defence, until the besieged decide to the welfare of others in times of stress. Among the 
surrender, By the advice of the rajah they leave the many noble women whose practical sy mpathy was ex. 
city secretly, and so es ape the dreadful massacre. 
their flight they are separated, and Claude falls into the the band of sisters gathered from various convents 


hands of Indoo Khan. He goes through thrilling ad- in England and Ireland were by their training well 
ventures before he effects his escape. He succeeds in qualified to take an honoured and useful place; and 
triking a daring blow at his enemy, and then starts for the venerable survivor, Mother M. Aloysius Doyle, who 
Delhi lhere he once more meets his friends, and then received from the late Queen in 1897 the decoration 


takes part in the relief of Lucknow, 


The book is got up in an attractive manner, and has memories of that work of mercy. Trying indeed it 
be- must have been; for the soldiers had more cruel 
vinning to end, and will be thoroughly appreciated by enemies than their foes to meet, and the nurses found 


six good illustrations. It is full of interest from 


any boy who is lucky enough to receive it. 


Boys of the Light Brigade. By Herbert Strang. of their number won their crowns of martyrdom on 
This is an admirable story of Spain and the Peninsular the heights of Balaklava, victims to cholera and typhus 


War, quite after a boy’s own heart. Brightly and at- respectively, the memory of their sweet lives hallowing 
tractively written, the adventures, hardships, and endur- and strengthening the work of those they left behind, 
ance of the bows of the Light Brigade in general, and Not until peace was in the air did the Mother Supe- ( 


of the hero Jack Lumsden in particular, are what a rior withdraw from the Crimea and leave to Miss 
the Nightingale, with whom her relations had been most 
the friendly, the charge of the hospital at Balaklava. A 
No simple record of a noble work. “I was sick, and ye \ 


boy will revel in. From first to last, 


historical details that are essential to 


reader i arried along with the keenest 
. re 
pleasanter way could be found of fixing the incidents — visited Me. 


and history of the memorable Peninsular 
War, and showing the gallant work of 
renowned British generals, than by the 
young student's perusal of this volume, 
The merry wit and humour of Jack's 
morades: the pranks and happy re- 
vurcefulne of the gipsy lad Pepito; 
the brave spirit of the hero himself, that 
carries him through hazardous and dan- 
erous work in the service, and then 
later renders him such a valuable helper 
to the besieged Spaniards in Saragossa ; 
even the plots and machinations of the 
villainy attempted —all have a fascina- 
tion that points to this book winning its 
way with all boys, and being a general 
favourite The volume i handsomely 
bound, has excellent type, and is exceed- 
ingly well illustrated with pictures, maps, 
ind plan 

Will of the Dales. By R. Stead. 
rhis is a story of the times of Elizabeth 
ind James,’ in a well - printed book of 
40 pages with an attractive cover. The 
hero excite our interest at the very 
outset, and maintains it to the end. We 
follow him in his fun and frolic, in his 
perilouw journey in his hairbreadth 
escapes, and in daring escapades, both 
ought and unsought; we follow him 
from the dales of Yorkshire to the city 
of London: we follow him vet again 
is he rises from peasant to knight; and 
we close the book feeling proud to have 
made the acquaintance of so fine a 
Yorkshireman There is a_ brightness 
ind verve in the style that makes the 
book superior to many of its kind. 
Once known, Will of the Dales will com- 
mand a large and increasing popularity 
ymong our boys, 


BURNS AND OATES. 


A Sister of Mercy’s Memories of 
the Crimea. We have before had the 
pleasure of noticing some of the more 
didactic books for children published by 
Messr Burns and Oates, wherein the 
benefits of a definite system in religious 
life and thought were set forth. The 
little volume before us treats of the 
effect of 


that systematic training on 
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In cited by the sufferings of the soldiers in the Crimea, 


of the Royal Red Cross, has recorded very simply her 


work and to spare in an outbreak of cholera. Two 
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“A Scnoot Cuampton.” (W. and R. Chambers.) 
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CASSELL AND CO. 
Little Folks’ Christmas Volume. This annual 


volume is quite able to hold its own with the many 
novelties of the Christmas season, and is certain to 
prove a most acceptable and seasonable present. With 
its numerous pictures and coloured plates, its serial 
stories, its shorter articles, both entertaining and in- 
structive, and its many other features for the little 
ones, it will prove a source of pleasure on many occa- 
sions when energy begins to run down, and a change of 
occupation is felt to be desirable. 

The Little Folks’ Adventure Book. By S. H. 
Hamer. For children fond of adventure and gifted with 
imaginative powers of a rather high order, this book will 
come as a boon and a blessing. It is full of daring deeds, 
fights with flame and flood, hairbreadth escapes, adven- 
tures on land and sea—in short, adventures of all kinds 
and in all places. The author is particularly facile in this 
kind of work, and has done it well. The illustrations 
are numerous and realistic, and provided the reader is 
built this way, he will have a very good time with this 
book. 

Japan, the Eastern Wonderland. By D.C. Angus. 
This is a new edition, reset and newly illustrated, of a 
work that has enjoyed considerable popularity in the 
past. It gives an account by a Japanese gentleman 
of his country as it was, and the title of the book is 
eminently suitable. It is 
a book that can be profit- 
ably read by many other 
than juveniles, and will re- 
pay careful perusal, as it 
enables one to realise more 
easily the vast changes that 
have taken place in this 
wonderland. The illustra- 
tions from photographs are 
very helpful and very-plen- 
tiful, and the work forms a 
very suitable presentation 
volume. 

Grandmother Pussy. 
By Edith Carrington. The 
mention of the author is 
sufficient indication of the 
nature of this book, and 
sufficient guarantee for its 
“Broveut To Hee.” value. It is a book with 

(W. and R. Chambers.) a purpose, and on reading 

it one realises the benefit 
of its teaching, without feeling any irksomeness in being 
taught. For children who ought to know, and do not, 
their duties and privileges in relation to the animal world, 
this little volume should be bought at once, as it is just 
on the lines to help them to realise these things. 
A Madcap. By L. T. Meade. With eight full-page 
illustrations by Harold Copping. Notwithstanding the 
unlovely nature of the Anglo-Spanish girl who figures 
as the chief person of this story, it is impossible not to 
admire the skilful way in which Mrs. Meade develops her 
character. By contrast with Dorothy, the dark-eyed, 
black-haired Inez shows to great disadvantage ; but after 
four years spent with her English aunt and cousins, 
Inez greatly improves, and finally gives good promise 
of growing into a self-reliant, sensible woman, instead 
of the selfish, impetuous, conceited terror which her 
early training would have made of her. The wise and 
tender-hearted English aunt and the lovable school- 
mistress are well drawn. 

The Little Folks’ Animal Book. By S. H. Hamer. 

us is a capital volume of stories about animals, copi- 
ously illustrated with photographs and other pictures. 
NM many of the stories the animals tell their own tales, 
and their wonderful experiences should prove amazingly 
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interesting to the juvenile brigade this coming Christmas. 
The coloured plate ‘“* What is it ?” representing a puppy 
and two kittens critically examining a snail, is exception- 
ally good. 

Cheepy the Chicken. By Harry Rountree and 
S. H. Hamer. The wonderful doings of this small bird 
will delight a wide circle of juveniles. He is a dis- 
contented young thing, and naving obtained the power 
of changing himself into different forms, becomes suc- 
cossively an elephant, a wallaby, a rabbit, a frog, and a 
gurnard, finally resuming his own chickenhood. Through- 
out his kaleidoscopic career he retains his chicken nature; 
but in the end he loses his discontent, having become 
full of life, happy, and looked up to by acquaintances, 
by learning to make the best of things. Needless to 
say that the adventures are most exciting. 

Chums Yearly Volume. This handsome volume 
of 832 pages is a perfect mine of wealth for the genus 
boy. There are half a dozen exciting serial stories by 
well-known writers, nearly a hundred and fifty complete 
stories, upwards of a hundred chatty articles on sub- 
jects of special interest to boys, to say nothing of twelve 
coloured plates and over a thousand pictures. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


A School Champion. Py Raymond Jacberns. 
Tekla and Freda, two orphan girls of thirteen and ten 
years respectively, were left under the guardianship of 
their uncle, Colonel Marsden. Called to foreign service, 
Uncle Tom sends them to Lyndhurst College. Self- 
willed and unsophisticated, having been taught at home 
by their indulgent father, an eminent man of letters, 
their school life gives subject for a simple but brightly- 
written story for girls. Tekla’s “ secret service league ” 
is quite an original idea; and though her championship 
proves somewhat of a failure, the very failure is the 
means of a happy consummation. There are ten draw- 
ings by Perey ‘Tarrant. 

Brought to Heel; or, The Breaking-in of St. 
Dunstan's. By Kent Carr. Illustrated by Harold 
Copping. There is a distinct element of novelty about 
this very fascinating school story. The hero of the tale 
is Mr. Rupert Firth, the headmaster of St. Dunstan's, 
with whose appointment the story opens. As a non- 
classical and lame man, all the classical boys, and at 
least one of the masters—Mr. Leslie—are indignant at 
his appointment, and resolve to place difficulties in his 
path. How Mr. Firth triumphs over this opposition is 
told in an interesting manner. Thrilling events culmi- 
nate in his clever management of riotous strikers, and his 
marriage with Lady Peggy Woodburn. This book will 
be read by schoolboys with pleasure and avidity. The 
betting incident might with advantage have been omitted. 

Mrs. Pritchard’s School. By L. T. Meade. With 
ten drawings by Lewis Baumer. Mrs. Meade has won 
a place in the hearts of English schoolgirls similar to 
that held by the late G. A. Henty among boys. This 
story is in the authoress’s best vein, and is of the same 
charming interest and high tone as The Manor School. 
One of the heroines—Rhoda Mangerton— who is pretty 
but not clever, is consumed with the desire to win a 
certain prize. Peggy West, another of the heroines, is 
a clever girl. She confides in Rhoda that her little 
invalid sister will die unless money can be got to send 
her away for a change. This is Rhoda’s chance. She 
obtains the money, and offers it to Peggy if she will 
write an essay which she can read as her own, and so 
win the coveted prize. The temptation is too great: 
Peggy gives way. Rhoda wins the prize. The events 
subsequent to and consequent upon this lapse from 
rectitude form a most charming story, which will be 
deservedly popular. The book is handsomely got up. 

A Modern Tomboy. By L. T. Meade. A story 
which, in constitution, resembles strongly the Seven 
Maids, by the same author. Mrs. Merriman— Professor 
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Merriman’s wife —in order to increase her income, and 
thus relieve her husband, who is in poor health, takes 
ix yvirls to educate, with her own daughter Lucy. Lady 
Jane Dasleigh lives near, She is a widow, with an only 
child, trene the modern tomboy. This young lady 
well deserves her title, for she is a wild scapegrace, and 


quite beyond her mother’s influence. The story is 
2 


chietly concerned with the taming of Lrene by Rose 
Cunliffe, one of the six girls, and certainly a strong and 
well-drawn character. The book is illustrated by Percy 
‘Tarrant 


That Awful Little Brother. By May Baldwin. 
Written for girls, this will prove a most interesting book 
for boys and grown-ups as well. A series of incidents 
in the life of an unconventional family form the basis 
of quite an excellent story, and one which we can heartily 
commend. The family consists of Cartwright, a curate 
in the university town of Byford ; Hester, her ladyship ; 
Antonia, the genius; Jemima, Gem, Belle, and Algy, 
the awful little brother —a most lovable if unconventional 
family. Scenes of school life, society life, heme life, 
and parish work are so worked in as to show the human- 
ising effect of unconventionality. The “ awful little 
brother who can observe that “the fact is it doesn’t 
pay to be good, it only pays to be fashionable,” is a 
little man to be proud of. The six drawings are by 
Charles Pear 


Careless Jane, and Other Tales. by Katherine 


Pyle Little stories for little children would prove a 

ul ubstitute tith. The stories are in’ verse, and 
there are illustrations on every page. Each points a 
moral, and in its simplicity will be very acceptable to 


the litthe one 


The Pedlar’s Pack. [Iy Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. A 


beautifully got up prize book ; heavy cloth boards, gilt 
edged, and with nine coloured illustrations; to each 
tory one coloured picture by Charles Pears. The stories 
are origimal = tairy tori conveying by inference the 
usual moral lesson. The Giant's Baby is a pretty fable, 
inculcating konelne In Carl and Carlo -twin brothers 

we have quite an exciting storyette, with the theme 
orked in of “a mans double. \ltogether this is a 
choice and seasonable gift-book. 

Petronella; and The Coming of Polly. By L. T. 
Meacl Petronella forms the subject of a school story, 


in which Petronella and Primrose, two schoolgirls, are 




















“Baa, Baa, Buack Sueer.” (Dean and Son.) 


the chief characters Both are clever; and Petronella 
the wilful, has her foil in Primrose, a somewhat highly- 
drawn yeniu In The Coming of Polly we have Polly at 
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first exercising a bad influence upon a happy family of 
children, but after much tribulation finding the real value 
of truth and goodness. There are six drawings by W, 
Rainey. 
Glyn Severn’'s School Days. By G. Manville Fenn, 
With eight drawings by Charles Pears. This book addg 





“ARABIAN Nicuts.”’ (Dean and Son.) 


another to the already long list of boys’ books written 
by Mr. Manville Fenn. Whilst there is much that is 
new in the story, it is, in the main, woven upon the 
usual lines of school-day tales. Indeed, we doubt whether 
English boys would take kindly to an unorthodox set- 
ting of school life. There is a healthy tone pervading 
the tale from start to finish. The two heroes of the 
story are Glyn Severn, whose father is an officer in 
India; and Aziz Singh, a maharajah in his own right 
over a powerful principality in Southern India. These 
two are fast friends, and together fight manfully against 
the prejudices to be found in such a situation. They 
come to the rescue of a showman, and capture his escaped 
elephant. They triumph over Legge, the bully, and 
win the esteem of their mates and Dr. Bewley. These 
are mere references to a few of the incidents of this 
interesting tale. The publishers have done their share 
of the work well. 

Elsie’s Magician. By Fred. Whishaw. _ Illustrated 
by L. Baumer. ‘This beautiful story is dedicated “ to 
Gwen, who loves it.’ There are crowds of other little 
girls, too, who will be enraptured with this simple, 
pretty, and touching tale, which so appropriately makes 
its bow at Noéltide. The little heroine, Elsie Aylsworth, 
has, when the story opens, just lost her father, an officer 
in the army. Her mother, who was “cut off with a 
shilling for marrying without her father’s, consent, 
becomes an invalid. Elsie, by persistence and a win- 
some manner, contrives to earn money, whereby her 
mother may go for a necessary change. In her efforts 
to help her mother she meets with a magician, in the 
person of a wealthy city broker, who turns out to be 
her maternal grandfather. A reunion is effected, and 
happiness ensues. The publishers have done their work 
well; so has the artist. 

The Blue Baby, and Other Stories. By Mm 


Molesworth. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. This is & 


ae toe 
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sort of _companion volume to My Pretty and her Brother has been concentrated in ihe past upon the European He | 
‘Too. It consists of ten stories of varying lengths, missionary; but happily in the present day, truer con ol ta 
two being long, and eight rather short. ‘The Be »witched ceptions of missionary work prevail, and the absolute ay 
Lamp” occupies over one hundred pages, whilst the necessity of the native helper is becoming generally oF 





“Blue Baby ” only runs through sixteen. The stories recognised. One of the most important duties of the 
are fascinating and simple, and will be deservedly popu- foreigner is to train his native brother. Next to this, 




















































. ° ° 
lar. The book forms a suitable prize or gift for young probably, comes the necessity for providing a Christian ip 
children of both sexes. It is artistically bound and literature for the native Church. , 
illustrated. JAMES CLARKE AND CO 1 ge Hy 
JAA aA M™ sha . ‘ee 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. , eh ie 
The Heirs of Errington. By Emma Jane Worboise. "hy Hi 
‘ i : ‘. 


Christmas Time in Many a Clime. With preface A sturdy English love of truth is a marked feature in 
by the Rev. Prebendary H. E. Fox, Hon. Sec. of the — this stery, the moral of which appears to be that in- 
Church Missionary Society. This little book embodies — sincerity is the precursor of disaster in life, and just 
a capital idea. What is Christmas Day like in Bethle- dealing the easiest road out of most difliculties. It is 
hem, or Central Africa, or Persia? This book will tell specially fit for a girl's gift-book. 

Lady Clarissa. By Emma Jane 
Worboise. This story has proved its 
popularity. Clarissa from an interest- 
Ingly naug ity and odd child develops 
into a lovable woman. She encounters 
many sorrows which claim the reader's 
sympathy, not the least part of which 
will be felt for the unjust: punishment 
that she suffers and the loss of her dear 
dog Tartar. 

Nobly Born, by the same author, is 
a bov’s autobiography, ard is hardly so 
realistic as her stories of girl's lives. 
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DEAN'S RAG BOOKS. 


We believe that even that wicked 
young person in The Bad Boys Diary 
would have considerable difficulty in 
compassing the destruction of Messrs. 
Dean’s “ Rag Books.” For all ordinary 
purposes they are indestructible, being 
printed on strong cotton cloth. The 
colours are fast, so that a child may 
suck them without injury either to 
himself or the books. ‘The parcel sent 
io us contains The Tale of a Naughty 
Doggie (size—the book, not the dog 
3 inches by 4). What is it?) No, 18, 
is twice the size, and is intended for an 
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= object : book. Dame Hubbard and bed ; 
her Dog tells the old nursery rhyme over Mii : 
avain. Puff-Puff is all about trains, and | 









is just the sort of thing for a little boy. 
Cock-a-Dood!e- Doo is a “* Bold: Domestic 
Animal Book,” and is the largest of the 
series 11} inches by s. The publishers 
claim to have overcome all the diffi 
eulties incidental to this class of work ; 
and certainly these books have a great 


a 





ae A ' : 3 recommendation in the fact that they 
“Brarrice or Venice.” (Hodder and Stoughton.) are absolutely and entirely British manu 
treture, The books will be a great 

you. And, moreover, each account is written by a acquisition in any nursery. 





person on the spot, and that person a missionarv. The ‘aati i ial at a iat : ‘ 
reader ¢ while cheedies the howe book, and then per- GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE, AND CO. 
ves that he has been beguiled into a rapid review of Gladys the Reaper. ly Anne Beale This is a ' 
the mission stations the wide world over of the Church very powerful story, well conceived and well told. The 
Missionary Society, and yet all the while he has been heroine, an orphan, and one of a party of Trish harvesters, 
reading about Christmas. is left seriously il at the farm of a good-hearted though if 
For Christ in Fuh-Kien. ‘The romance of missions somewhat choleric Welsh farmer and his charming wife. "rik 
“ill never die while stories such as this can be written. Under the loving care of the latter she recovers, and 
Vhe hery trial’ through which the staff at Hwasang her fortunes become intimately connected with those of a? 
pa ! in 1895 would alone be sufficient to entitle the the family. ‘The elder brother returns from sea, and } ; 
m to a place in religious history. On that occa- falls in love with her. The younger brother enters the Bi ‘ 
hifteen missionaries and children were massacred Church, and by his good work raises himself to an im eg! ie 
My ret society yelept “The Vegetarians.” portant position in London, The daughter runs away i vBy 
One of the most interesting chapters in the book deals to marry a cousin, who, having inherited a fortune from oe ee 
the question of methods. Too much attention a miserly father, proceeds to make ducks and drakes of My } 
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it. and ultimately brings his wife to the grave, and 
himself to the felon’s cell. The sweet disposition of 
Gladys helps the. all in their joys and sorrows, and 
induces the farmer to give his long-withheld consent “to 
her marriage with his son. 

lhe tale is an excellent one. There is a quiet and 
earnest force in the diction which compels the attention, 
and an entire absence of any cheap flippancy and strain- 
inu after effect, such as is too often met with nowadays. 
In all respects an excellent piece of work. 
Wilton of Cuthbert’s. By Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Mr. Adams is to be congratulated on having written an 
excellent, interesting, and instructive tale of Oxford life. 
The hero and his friends are each of them types of the 
young men that are always to be found at the universities. 
Their hopes and ambitions, failures and successes, temp- 
tations and trials, are delineated with a 
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Matterhorn (and who is not ?), attempted to scale it, only 
to become one of the victims which the mountain selects 
as yearly tribute from those who tread its icy solitudes, 
Estella becomes the care of Lord Borrowdale, one of 
the party who escaped in the fateful expedition, and the 
contrast between the free-and-easy Bohemian life she 
had led with her father and the apparently rigid rule 
of the English schoolroom produces not a few tears and 
trials. But Estella’s character is real gold, and though 
there are some lapses she develops into a very charming 
and lovable woman. The book is sure to become very 
popular with girls. . 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


Beatrice of Venice, by Max Pemberton, is a story 
of the Venetian Republic just before its extinction. and 





skilful hand, and will be followed with 





interest, not only by those who are look- 
ing forward to a university career, but 
by all bows who like a clean, healthy, and 
instructive book. They will learn noth- 
ing but good from it, and will probably 
take to heart the lesson intended to be 
conveyed —namely, that hard and honest 
work always ensures success, while any 
vielling to temptation inevitably pro- 
duces its own punishment. A thoroughly 
good book for boys. 
The Cou:t and the Cottage. By 
Emma Marshall. The problem dealt 
with in this pathetic story is an old one. | 
Given a gentle, refined, methodical pair = | 
of old maiden ladies, whose dainty home | 
and household are reflections of their 
nature, and introduce into it a passion- | 
ate, self-willed girl of fifteen as a ward, 
who has never been accustomed to proper 
control, and what will be the result ? 
Kindness is scorned, attempts to eradicate 
faults strongly resented, reasonable re- 
triction is regarded as tyranny. Each 
side misunderstands the other, and it is 
only by painful experiences that mutual 
regard and esteem is arrived at. In this 
case the heroine perversity brought 
about an illness which proved fatal 
soon after all had learned to love her, 
and she had found out that a little 
discipline was for her good. The tale 
is well told and full of interest. 

Our Annual. It would be difficult 


to imagine a more interesting book for 








bovs and girls than the volume before us, 
which contains a collection of short stories 
and tales from such well-known writers 
as Henty, Mayne Reid, Hume Nisbet, 
Hugh St. Lever, ete The selection has 
been admirably made, the book is well 
illustrated, and a child must be hard to 
please who does not derive many hours’ 
enjoyment from its perusal. 

Anchor and Laurel. By Major 
Grove rhis is an interesting story of 
a bov who enters the Roval Marines, and 
sees service in various parts of Europe. 
There is plenty of episode and incident 
in the tale, which will be enjoyed by 
many boy . 
Crooked §S. By Austin Clare. 
“Crooked SS” was the pet name which 
Paul Sanderson, artist, gave his mother- 
ke yirl Estella, The story opens at 
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Zermatt, and the father, powerfully at- 
tracted by the givanti« peak of the “THE 
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Brown Fatry Book.” (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
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the cession of the city by the French to Austria by the 
T-eaty of Campo Formio. The scene of the story is laid 
chiefly at Venice and Verona. Intrigues, assassinations, 
and conspiracies fill its pages with dramatic situations. 
Beatrice, a Venetian lady of beauty and high birth, is 
beloved by a French officer, Gaston, who is sent to 
Venice by General Bonaparte, then triumphant in Italy, 
to look after French interests; she returns Gaston’s 
affection, and frustrates a plot to assassinate him. 
Foreseeing the disastrous result to her native place of 
incensing Bonaparte, she endeavours to influence her 
kinsman, who holds an important position, to show a 
friendly spirit towards the French. Being misunder- 
stood, she has to leave Venice and undergo great danger. 
Her courage and beauty win for her the respect and 
admiration of Bonaparte, whom she persuades to abandon 
his intention of occupying Venice. A happy love match 
ends a story full of interest, but dealing too much with 
the dark side of Italian life to be suitable for youthful 
reading. 

Jess and Co., by J. J. B., author of Wee Macgreegor, 
is a pleasant story of homely village life. Jess, the 
heroine, is a pretty and thrifty young wife, very fond of 


her husband David, a worthy young carpenter, whose 
mind is given tc flower-growing instead of to his trade. 
The difficulties that result from his carelessness, and 
Jess’s struggles to help him; her efforts to obtain 
for him a nursery garden, where he may gratify 
his passion for flowers, and yet do his duty in life; the 
affection of old Angus for his young master David, and 
the very various characters in the village, are well de- 
scribed and quite reatistic. 

The Great Crib Mystery. By Tape Terrapin. 
Illustrated. This is not a detective story, though it is 
concerned with the elucidation of a strange burglary. 
One thing it demonstrates quite clearly, and that is that 
the lot of a schoolmaster’s son is not always a happy 
one, especially when the father is imbued with a strong 
sense of impartial justice. Poor Jack Rushton was the 
son of the learned Chinese scholar Dr. Rushton, who 
presided, in the intervals of his Mongolian researches, 
over the fortunes of Pym Regis College. The doctor's 
mathematical abilities were doubted by some of the 
senior boys, and Jack hears unpleasant whispers as to 
his methods of dealing with examination papers. It is 
even hinted that he depends upon an obsolete “ crib.” 

Jack lands himself into one or two pugil 





istic affairs, which are supplemented in his 
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father’s study, and also into financial diffi- 
culties in endeavouring to obtain for his 
ignorant parent an up-to-date edition of 
the unfortunate “ crib.’ The course of 
these adventures must be followed in Tape 
Terrapin’s book by the boys who are so 
fortunate as to become lawfully possessed 
of a copy. 

The Pendletons. By EK. M. Jameson. 
Illustrated. It is indeed a happy family 
to which we are introduced in this story, 
and their doings are most pleasantly re- 
lated. We find them at the outset in 
the mysterious throes of a silent “ feud ” 
with their neighbour the General. This 
feud is utterly inexplicable to the children, 
but is settled once for all by a chance 
encounter between the General and Peggy, 
the heroine, when it transpires that the 
gruff old man is their grandfather. Of 
course, Mrs. Pendleton had married against 
her father’s wishes; and of course, being a 
peppery military man, the General had 
vowed never to see her again. But 
Peggy's innocent charm and her likeness 
to her dead grandmother soften the old 
man’s heart, and after a brief estrange 
ment, brought about by the curiosity and 
carelessness of the elder sister, all ends 
guite happily. Altogether a pleasing story 
of a thoroughly human set of children, 

Hearts in Exile, by John Oxenham, 
is decidedly a remarkable novel, for it has 

Ftwo “heroes” and no “ villain” in the 

“dramatic sense; yet the story is full of 
tragedy, and exciting to its very end, 
The characters of Serge Palma, Paul Pav- 
lof, and of the heroine, Hope Ivanovna, 
are finely conceived. But whether Hope 
is worthy of her lovely portrait, drawn 
by Harold Copping, which most truly 
adorns the book, is open to discussion ; 
yet the discussion will be keen, for Hope 
is a truly noble woman. 

The scene of the story is almost wholly 
in Siberia, and the horrors of the Russian 
police system stand out in strong relief. 











The moral of the book appears to be that 
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not ever. the most unselfish motive justifies 
a woman in accepting one man while pre- 
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ven the purest faith in all parties 
uture from life-wreck. The book 
it is written for the mature, not 
AND 


GREEN, CO. 


} The Brown Fairy Book. Filited by Andrew Lang. 

. . We welcome with delight another of these charming 
} tairv-tale books. This one quite comes up to the others 

t ' : in the series in every way. The stories are collected 


from all quarters of 
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series of illustrated pocket classics for the young. By 
means of an interesting story running through two hun. 
dred pages, the writer contrives to teach a considerable 
amount of natural history, and to arouse a keen delight 
in the world that surrounds us, in such a way that no 
boy or girl of tender years can read this story without 
gaining immensely by it. 


METHUEN AND CO. 


The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. W. kK. 
Clifford. With twenty. 

















“Tur Srarn is Tue West.” (National Society.) 


which had the 
This 
Svbils wishes to 
Naturally 


od of a ring 
her an old fairv godmother. 
is able to grant 
ld, a robin, and a fairy. 


; f ites of being has its own peculiar dis 
' \ 4 umd Svlul wa it last content to return to her 
; ind the other disagreeables of her home life. 
book is prettily bound, and has several quaint illus- 
| 2 trations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. 
‘ 4) The Story of a Red Deer. By the Hon. J. W. 
: .) Fortescue I) is one of the dainty volumes in the 
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six illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Mrs. 
Clifford has the valu- 
able gift of telling a 
story to children in 
the way that they like 
best, and this pretty 
story of Dorothy and 
Betty will prove at- 
tractiveeven togrown- 
ups. The children visit 
Switzerland, and have 
a delightful time at 
Clarens and elsewhere. 
The interest is main 
tained right up to the 
end, and we can cor- 
dially recommend the 
book. It is one of 
the sweetest 
for girls that we have 
read for some time. 
When Arnold 
comes Home. by 
Mary E. Mann. This 
is a very pretty story, 
somewhat marred, 
however, in the tell 
ing. A book intended 
for children should 
surely be written in 
the simplest and clear- 
est language, but this 
rule has not been con- 
sistently followed in 


stories 


Some of 


this case, 
Mrs. Mann’s sentences 
are so long and so 


involved as to make 
it difficult for any one 
to grasp their exact 
meaning; others, 
while short and simple 
in construction, will 
not bear strict analy 
sis. For example, 
i. after being told that 
a couple of words fell 
) from the parted lips, 

we learn that “in the 

act of saving them the 
closed.” Pre 


* speaking 








eyes 
sumably 
Still, probably few of the children who read and 
enjoy the story will be so hypercritical as to find fa ilt 
with its setting. The plan of heading each ¢ hapter with 
an appropriate quotation is one that we should like te 
ee more frequently adopted in children’s books. lhe 
book is well got up and daintily illustrated. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 
Ben Sylvester's Word. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


(New edition.) his is a new and cheap edition of one 
of Miss Yonge’s story books for boys \ good moral 
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tone prevails through the tale, and shows the advan- 
tages gained by the strictly truthful actions and con- 
duct of the hero. There are two full-page illustrations 
by M. K. Hughes, and this book will make an acceptable 
prize at very moderate cost. 

Little Eve. By Annette Lyster. This story concerns 
the childhood of a charming little girl while she lived 
with her grandmother, and her kind and thoughtful 
attitude when she returned to her invalid father. Eve's 
conduct and simple demeanour are fitting examples to 
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T. NELSON AND 


There is always a distinctive character about the re- 
ward and prize books published by Messrs. Nelson and 
Sons. This year’s issue forms no exception in that re- 
gard. The volumes comprised in it are characterised 
by good type, exceptionally striking coloured illustra 
tions, and admirable binding, artistic, yet vigorous and 
handsome. We notice, too, that this season’s books from 
Messrs. Nelson have all a protective over-cover of the 
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her unkind and un- 
dutiful sisters. This 
is an interesting book 
for girls, and many 
a good lesson can be 
derived from it. 
There are three full- 
page illustrations by 
Isabel Watkin. 

Kitty Mont- 
gomery. By A. E. 
Deane. The heroine 
is the eldest of a large 
motherless family, and 
she unselfishly man- 
ages the home and 
instructs the younger 
children. She denies 
herself all pleasures 
in order to give all 
possible advantages to 
her younger brothers 
and sisters. By her 
skill in arranging en- 
joyable evening par- 
ties successfully 
keeps her brothers at 
home, thus restrain- 
ing them from evil 
Two  full- 
page illustrations by 
Isabel Watkin make 
this a cheap and at- 
tractive prize. 

The Star in the 
West. By Mary H. 
Debenham. This is a 
historical tale of the 
early times of Wales, 
and introduces some 
of the eventsand char- —* 
acters renowned in the | 


history of that coun- lan, \\ eae ji} 
try. The star in the ry \ : 
west symbolical of | ; Hs 
the Church in Britain, Arabel (Scpghean. 


Was never quen hed, 
umid all the strife and 
crime which were then 
rite in the land. This 
is a good tale for boy 8, 
and it will be wel- 
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same bright blue 
paper, a feature which 
will enable purchasers 


to identify them 
readily among the 
many volumes which 
at this time of the 
year load the book 
sellers’ counters and 
shelves. The seekers 
atter suitable litera- 


ture to please their 
folk this com- 


voung 

ing Christmas will, we 
are sure, find it to 
their advantage to 
look for and to ex- 
amine the volumes 


protected by this blue 
wrapper, 

In the Trenches. 
The Adventures of a 
Rifleman in the 
Crimea. By John Fin- 


With six col- 


nemore, 


oured illustrations. 
We are in the thick 
of the fight on the 


very first page of this 
story. Its opening 
sentence is, * Skir- 
mishers to the front!" 


and from thenee to 
the end of the book 
there is a suecession 


of thrilling adventures 
and escapades such as 
may well be imagined 
would fall to the lot 
ota young 
rifleman and hi 
panions in arms during 


dashing 


com 


, their experiences in 
the Crimean War, 
The leading battles 


that 
campaign are well and 
realistic ally deseribed, 
No but will 
follow eagerly the ex 
ploits of the several 
this 


and episode s of 


bovs 








comed by them as a 
prize. ‘There are four 
tull-page illustrations by Isabel Watkin. 

Susanna’s Singing, and Other Stories. By 
Katherine FE. Vernham. Miss Vernham is noted 
lor her interesting stories of the poor, and describes 
ir eful language many pathetic and many humor- 


ous incidents that often occur even in the most 
cheerless and most miserable homes. There are three 
full-payve illustrations by M. K. Hughes, and we can 
confidently recommend this gift-book, as many valu- 


bl haritable lessons can be learnt by all from its 
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personages ot 
story, and more par 
ticularly those of the 
leading characters—Private Harry Stanley and 
(Grady—who, by virtue of their soldierly 
qualities, both become lieutenants ere the tale is ended, 
There is not a dull or heavy page in the volume, which 
is presented in a strikingly appropriate cover design. 
The Knights of Liberty. By Eliza F. Pollard. 
With six coloured illustrations. This interesting his 
torical romance will add to the already acknowledged 
high reputation of its author for vivid and telling de 
scriptive writing. It treats of that turbulent and trou- 
blous period in France immediately following the battle 
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of Waterloo, when the organisation described as “* The 
Knights of Liberty’ (a branch of the widely-spread 
society of the Carbonari) was formed at Saumur. The 
author relates the history of an orphaned brother and 
sister who, on account of their leanings toward Hugue 
not principles, incur the suspicions and active opposition 
of the Jesuit fathers. The plots and counterplots of 
the “ Knights of Liberty” and their opponents the 
Jesuits are told with much verve; and the tale itself, 
from the pathetic scenes of the opening chapters to its 
closing pages, where the course 

of true love, in spite of its pro- 

verbial eddies and adverse cup- 

rents by the way, terminates 

happily, is presented with a grace 

and charm which will fascinate 

its readers, young or old. 

Ringed by Fire. A Story 

of the Franco-Prussian War. By 
Kk. Everett-Green. One naturally 
expects from the fertile pen of 
Everett-Green a story of excep- ‘. 
tional merit, and in the one now ; 
before us that expectation is en- eee 
tirely realised, It is simply brim- 
ful of interest. The tory, which, 
though dealing largely with the 
siege of Metz in 1870, has its 
opening chapter in Canada, where 
the heroine spends the earlier 
vears of her life She is sum- 
moned, at the age of twenty, to 
France She arrives in Metz 
just before the outbreak of the 
great Franco-German War. Here 
we are introduced to the family 
of her wealthy grandfather and a 
humerous company of cousins 
and young friends, who speedily 
win our attention and give to us 
a pretty glimpse of the social side 
of French lite The effects of the 
gathering war-cloud, the scenes 
attending the news of the battles, 
and the sieve of Metz itself, are ! 
graphically and finely told. There 
is, too, mingled with the history, 
a thread of tender pathos that 
adds beauty to the tale, which 
in all respects sustains the high 
reputation of the author. There 
are six coloured illustrations of 
exceptional worth. 

A Trusty Rebel; or, A 
Follower of Warbeck. By 
Mr Henry Clarke With six 
coloured illustrations,  Christo- 
pher Cory, whose father had fal- 
len in a wayside skirmish, not 
uncommon in the unsettled days 
of Henry the Seventh, and whose 
mother had soon after died of a 
broken heart, came of a Cornish 
family His early bringing-up § 
was under the care of the Countess 
doan: but death qu kly swept 
away this guardian, and at the age of five we find 
him in Paris, under the care of a learned uncle there. 
This uncle determined to make a scholar of him. 
How it came about that this purpose was trus 
trated, and Christopher enlisted in the conspiracy to 
place Perkin Warbeck upon King Henry's throne, are 
charmingly told in this story; and not less attractively 
his discovery of the fictitious claims of Warbeck, and 
ultimate return to allegiance to the true king. The tale 


throws much light upon the history and character of the 
times depicted, and the interest of the reader is kept 
alive throughout by the felicitous descriptions and stir. 
ring adventures with which the book abounds. A his. 
torical romance of real merit. 

The Little Heiress. By Margaret Bruce Clarke, 
With four coloured illustrations. This is a charming 
tale which may be relied on to captivate girl readers, 
It relates the story of an American millionaire’s daughter, 
who is brought by her father to this country with a view 

ras 


.* 


to her education. The experiences of her school life, 
the personalities and characters of her school associates, 
with their bosom friendships and deadly enmities, are 
delightfully and freshly described, as are also the home 
scenes and surroundings of the society in which the 
heroine is placed until her return, some years later, to 
America as the recognised granddaughter of an English 
nobleman. How this comes about forms the romantic 
plot of this pretty tale. There is, of course, some love- 
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making, and it is very happily introduced, leading up 
to two weddings ere the book closes. 

The Pirate’s Hoard. A Story of Hidden Treasure. 
By A. Alexander, F.R.G.S. With coloured illustrations. 
We think the voung folks’ eyes will glisten with expecta- 
tion directly they see the strikingly suggestive cover 
design of this book. There sits the bold pirate, with 
his still smoking pistol lving before him, and a wealth 
of glittering coins and jewellery beneath his admiring 
eves and caressing hands. This picture without words 
foreshadows a tale dear to the adventurous boy's heart. 


. 
« 
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“THE Prrate’s Hoarp.” (T. Nelson and Sons.) 


It begins with a wrestling match at sideford, and a fair 
young English damsel as “ queen of the games ;” but 
We are almost immediately transported to the Bue- 
rancers Cave, with its weird mysteries and dangers, pre- 
sided over by the villain of the story, Captain Death. 
lhe strange experiences which the hero, Aylward Flem- 
ing, meets with there in his efforts to solve these mys- 
teries are fascinating to a high degree. How he escapes 
and takes service under the ever-memorable Sir Francis 
Drake, eventually rewarded by the true love of the erst- 


\/ 
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while charming “ queen of the games,’ must be left to 
readers to discover for themselves. {Ut is a freshly-written 
story, alive with interest, and one which girls as well as 
boys may be relied on to appreciate greatly. 

Highway Pirates; or, The Secret Place at 
Coverthorne. By Harold Avery. With four coloured 
illustrations. We have here a school story of thrilling 
adventure and mystery, which will be eagerly devoured 
by the young people fortunate enough to become its 
possessors. From its opening at Hobworth’s school to 
its final startling discovery, brought about by the aban- 
donment of the hero, perchance to 
perish, in a smugglers’ cave, it is 
simply full of engrossing positions and 
stirring doings, both inside the school 
and out of it. The discovery referred 
to reveals “the secret place at Cover- 
thorne,” and is the means of unravel- 
ling the thread of mystery skilfully 
interwoven with the tale. We should 
pronounce it one of the best for boys 
that this season has produced. 

The Phantom Spy. By Fox 
Russell. With coloured illustrations. 
Another book of adventure for boys, 
sparkting with vivid scenes of courage 
and daring. It is redolent of the sea 
and of sailors, of battle and the breeze, 
though the hero, John Dare, a famous 
English spy, had much to do with the 
land forees on both sides during the 
great Peninsular War. Thereby is 
given an opportunity, which the 
a ithor well avails himself of, to in- 
troduce many animating military epi- 
sodes. We have in the story the 
“Phantom Spy” himself, a band of 
daring smugglers, a sturdy British 
admiral of the old-fashioned type, 
and a certain subtle Mr. Nobbs, who 
plays the role of the fine old English 
gentleman, while really getting his 
living in the contraband trade of the 
times. These are the leading person- 
aves, and their own and their associ- 
ates’ doings make a tale of intense 
interest, which will fascinate its readers 
and stimulate to courage and virile 
virtues. 

The Twins. Illustrated with 
twenty-four full-page finely-coloured 
y ictures by John Hassall. Verses by 
k:dward Shirley. This veritable “ toy 
book of the season” deserves a sepa- 
rate and distinctive notice. The 
youngsters have a rich treat provided 
for them in this mirth-creating, ad- 
mirable pieture book. It tells con- 
currently, in funniest, liveliest fashion, 
the story of the very best boy and the 
very worst boy that ever were seen, 
and suggests the obvious practical 
lesson. We are not sure but the 
“bad boy” will get the greater sym- 
pathy from the little readers into 
whose hands the book will come; but whether or no, it 
iv certain that the inimitable pictures by John Hassall, 
and the charming verses by Edward Shirley, will make 
the volume one in which children, without exception, 
and not a few of their elders, will take delight. 


GEORGE NEWNES. 
The Captain (Vol. XI.), a magazine for boys and 


old boys ; and C. B. Fry's Magazine of sports and 
outdoor life, Vol. I. These two volumes are of excep- 
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tionally good value, and unlike anything ever before 
published The sub-titles clearly indicate the nature 


of the contents of each. The Captain deals with all 
that concerns schoolboy life. and is brimful of good 
original letterpress and illustration. There are complete 
stories of adventure and of school life by authors of 


repute, descriptions of famous schools, a naturalist’s 
corner by an old favourite of boys (Edward Step), stamp 
coll ting, ¢ Bb. Frv's athletic corner, cycling, photog- 
raphy, and numerous competitions. The old fag’s edi- 
torial column and the Captain Club contributions are 
also special among the features of this cleverly-edited 
mia me tor boy 
Fry Vaqazi ippeals more to the older boy, but 
is equally bright, helpful, and humorous, Like the 
Captain, it is replete with original illustrations, and 
ns, in addition, several pages in colour, Every 
phase of sport and outdoor life is dealt with, and the 
large photographic reproductions of famous cricketers 
und footballers are especially welcome in this connec 
tion \ series of papers entitled “ Outdoor Men are 
capitally written, and are of the type of biography 
hizhly appreciated by the sport-loving 
vouth of our land We have nothing but 
praise for these beautiful books for the big 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO. 
The Ward of King Canute. By 


(ttilie A. Liljencrantz. A most fascinat- 
in tory of adventures and battles, excel- 
lently got up, and beautifully illustrated, 
Elder boys and girls will thoroughly ap- 
preciat the story, 

The Thrall of Leif the Lucky, by 
the mne author and publisher, is equally 
It is a viking 
fovs will 
be enthralled by it, and some of their sisters 
will find it mo less fascinating 

The Wonder Book. ‘This is one of 
those annuals that delight the hearts of 
our little ones at Christmas time. It is 
very prettily bound, and well printed on 


well got up and illustrated 


tory, tull of exciting incident 


xl paper The illustrations are very 
numerous, many being of quite an origin | 
tvle, and they include many full-pa: a 
proture emht f them be ing beautifully 
coloured 
In Regions of Perpetual Snow. By 
Gordon Stables. Every boy who gets this 
book will follow the doings of Bumbleby- 
Fipps with untlagging interest Now §ght- 
ing wild animals or wild men, now down 
in a diving-bell, now adrift in a balloon, 
the adventures of the Brixton tailor will 
serve to brighten manv along winter even- 
ing Phe book is neatly bound, and beau- 
tiftully illustrated in colours, 

The Wonderful Electric Elephant. 
By Frances Trego Montgomery. Here we 
have a delightful gift-book for the young- 
ater The illustrations, by ( M. Coolidge, 
are numerous and good. The story is an 
enjovable medley of present realities and 
future possibilities that reminds us of Jules 
Vern wondertul tories, though the 
writer has not the clear scientific know- 
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boys it will find especial favour, Sixteen tales, brightly 
told, of wild animals, with descriptions of hunting, 
coloured pictures, and clear type, make a very attrac. 
tive volume, the value of which is enhanced by some 
interesting but brief footnotes, and the statement in 
the preface that “the best authorities have been con 
sulted, and careful study given to the habits, traits, 
and characteristics of the animals whose intimate lives 
are told in these stories.” 

Mother's Little Girl. By Ethel Turner. Here we 
have a genuine “ girls’ book,” by which we mean not 
only a book written for girls to read, but one which 
they will delight in reading. The scene is laid in Aus- 
tralia, and the story tells about the transfer of a sixth, 
and therefore, in the eyes of the prudent, superfluous 
baby from its poor mother in Sydney to her rich and 
childless sister in the interior of Queensland. The effect 
the little stranger has in humanising the childless home 
at Warrawee is well brought out ; the unmarried brothers 
who had frowned on the young English wife being the 
first to fall under the sway of the baby girl. Mean. 
while the circumstances of the parents improve, and 


















































ledge for which Jules Verne’s books are so 
remarkable; but the aim of the story is 
to amuse, and it is certainly successful, 
Rataplan, a Rogue Elephant, and 
Other Stories. By Ellen Velvin, F.Z.s, 









Th charming story book will be read 
with interest by all lovers of animals. With 








“In Recions or Perretuat Snow.” (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
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we have a fine picture of the happy yet salutary life 
that can be led by the members of a large family when 
wively ruled. This becomes evident to the rich aunt 
when on a visit to her sister at Sydney: her own child, 
as we may call her, is fast developing into a mixture 
of plaything and autocrat. She sees, too, that the gap 
caused by the child's exile is still open, and in selt- 
renunciation she yields her darling to its natural home. 

The story is evidently written by one who under- 
stands children to their very core. Everything they 
sav and do is childlike and natural, whether in their 
little fits of naughtiness or their little acts of love. We 
cordially recommend this book, not only as a volume 
for children, but also to those who love to renew their 
young days by the contemplation of scenes from the 
childhood of others. We ought perhaps to add that 
the illustrations most happily give the spirit of the 
scene they represent, while the type is so clear that the 
eye is not fatigued by lingering long on the pages, as 
the charm of the story tempts one to do. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


Tus firm has catered for the tiny tots in royal fashion. 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual is an ideal child’s book, 
both for its quaint pictures and its delightful letterpress ; 
and although some of the verses in Jolly Jumbo and 
The King of Beasts are rather difficult for young children, 
the clever and amusing drawings of animals will prove 
an endless source of delight. 

Scripture Stories. A picture book for little folk. 
This contains the earlier portions of the preceding. It 
will make an admirable book for the young folks. 

Stories from the Bible. By Mrs. L. Haskell. 
These, which form some of the chief stories from the 
Old Testament, include stories about the Garden of 
Eden, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and so on to 
Daniel. The book is well written, the language used 
simple and direct, and the illustrations, both plain and 
coloured, are very attractive. The volume will make a 
very suitable Christmas or Sunday-school prize. 

True Stories about Animals. By Edith Car- 
rington. Stories about horses, dogs, lambs, and birds 
are always interesting and fascinating, not only for the 
little folks, but also for their elders, more especially 
when, as in this collection, the stories are true. There 
are numerous illustrations. These, together with the 
type and binding, are all excellent. 

True Tales of Animal Life. A picture book for 
the little folk. Includes only the earlier portions of the 
preceding, and forms an excellent compilation of true tales, 
The illustrations are the same as in the larger book. 

My Book of Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated by 
John Hassall. This charming volume, containing the 
favourite old nursery rhymes, will please the little folk. 
The numerous full- page and quaint illustrations are sure 
to be appreciated. The printing and binding are all that 
ean be desired, and the volume forms a very amusing 
picture book of the best kind. 

The Dear Old Nursery Tales. Illustrated by 
John Hassall. These include the well-known charming 
tales of Cinderella, Puss in Boots, and Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Printing and binding are alike excellent, and 
in the numerous illustrations the artist has succeeded in 
presenting some new and very effective coloured pictures, 

The three tales may be obtained separately —Cinderella 
forming one volume, and Puss in Boots and Jack and 
the Beanstalk together forming a second volume. The 
illustrations are by the same artist. Both are pretty 
and attractive books for the little ones. 

Haus Andersen's Fairy Tales. Selected and 
edited for little folk. Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 
This is an admirable book for the young people, and 


contains, amongst other fairy tales, the Ugly Duckling, 
The Constant Tin Soldier, The Wild Swans, The Tinde 
Box, The Swineherd, ete. The tales have evidently been 
carefully selected, and the numerous full-page coloured 
illustrations are vigorous and characteristic. The stories 
are set in clear, bold type. The fairy tales are also 
obtainable in two parts—the first containing The Ugly 
Duckling and other stories, and the second part Th 
Tinder Box and other stories. 


CASSELL AND CO. 


Tiny Tots Yearly Volume. Short stories for little 
people, numerous verses and jingle. A coloured frontis- 
piece, and a number of simple songs. It is full of illus 
trations, and the type is large and ciear. 

Bo- Peep is another treasure for our little ones, 
Strongly bound in a prettily coloured cover, it makes a 
beautiful volume for presentation. Simple stories in 
prose and verse, by well-known and popular writers for 
children, will be found in this volume. The type in 
which the book is printed is large and bold, suitable 
for youthful readers, and the illustrations include eight 
full-page coloured plates and numerous other pictures 
in colour and black and white. 

The Little Folks Picture Album in Colour. ‘lo 
begin with, this volume is beautifully bound, and most 
attractive. It contains forty-eight full-page illustrations 
in colour, These are exceedingly good, and most care 
fully printed. The pictures have the additional merit 
of being well suited to children. The text accompany 
ing the pictures is written in simple language, and there 
are a number of short stories, complete in themselves, 
as well as verses. Edited by 8S. H. Hamer, this volume 
is one of the finest children’s annuals ever produced, 
and as such it deserves a wide sale. 


JAMES CLARKE AND CO. 


.Funny Animals is the title otf a prettily-bound book 
for the little ones. It contains within its brightly 
coloured cover many nicely-told stories about animals, 
all of which are humorously illustrated by Louis Wain, 

A. Shepherd, and other artists. There is also a fair 
amount of illustrated verse in the text. The book is 
bound to give the greatest pleasure to its recipient. 
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The Rosebud Annual. This ¢celightful annual is 
well in front of its predecessors. It is full of interesting 
stories, and poetry. The illustrations are numerous and 
well done. Many are humorous, and the coloured frontis- 
piece, by Louis Wain, is a charming production. The 
two hundred pictures will give great delight to any 
child, and the stories are sufficient in number to interest 
and amuse for the whole year round. The Rosebud 
Annual may be classed among the best issued this season. 


GRiFFITH, FARRAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


Days at the Zoo, Soldiers of the Bing, > Days at 
the Seaside, Days in the Country, My New Story 
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Book, The English Struwelpeter, Little Stories 
from Grimm ‘A First Book for the Little Ones, 
Lions and Tigers, My Book of Letters. ‘These 
picture books are good specimens of the style of litera- 
ture now produced for the younger children. Every 
cffort is made to interest the growing child and tempt 
him to love books. The universe is ransacked for sub- 
jects of interest to him, and artists devote their skill 
to his amusement and instruction, Any of our readers 
who require some cheap and good reward books should 
examine this series care fully. 


































































































METHUEN AND CO. 


Dolly's Theatricals; The Story of Little Jack 
Sprat; Christmas at the Zoo. This is a distinctly 
new orn ot pou ture books, and very suitable for presen- 
tation to the little ones at this season of the year. Christ- 

sat the Zoo is a very charming book, and contains 
humorously drawn illustrations by Henry Neilson. It 


is a gem of a Christmas present, extremely amusing, 
und filled with full-page illustrations, beautifully col- 
oured, ‘The other books are produced in the same dainty 
tvle, and replete with colour and amusing pictures. 
Rhymes and stories are cheerfully written, and the books 
ire bound in strong pi torial covers. Sure to be highly 


ippreciated by all who handle them. 


MESSRS. 'T. NELSON AND SONS. 








Those familiar with the charming pactures and high 
irtistic tone of previous issues must have come to the 
conclusion that, if there is a limit to the possibilities 
m tt matter of eolour printing tor toy books, it must 
ilready have been reached: but this vear’s collection, 
vhich is larger, more varied, more instructive, and more 
pleasing than ever, shows that the enterprise and_re- 

) of Messr lr. Nelson and Sons are practically 
init ol 

\ll the books have been designed and = printed in 
Creat Britain, and are published at exceedingly cheap 
prices, ranging from six shillings to a halfpenny. 

! In the series at two shillings we tind Robinson Crusoe, 

j The old favourite is revived in glowing coloured illus- 
trations, and the story retold in a simple and enchanting 
manner Presented in such an attractive form, the 
tory will be a real treat te our young folks. 

Sea and Sand. Ulustrated by Ruth Cobb. This 
book is well calculated to inspire our young people with 
t somewhat premature wish to renew their acquaint. 


nee with the seashore and the summer holiday, to- 
ether with all its attractions and delights. Whilst 
looking at these prints, highly artistic in stvle and 
colour, one can almost imagine one’s self in the midst 
of paddling, bathing, donkev-riding, ete. It is hand 
omely bound in pictorial covers, and will make a really 
excellent prize or gift book. 
j Crackers. This includes twenty-four beautiful col- 
vured illustrations, mounted on thick boards, and bound 
toyether in firm and pretty pictorial covers. It will 
form a charming, indestructible, and instructive toy- 
book for the nursery. , 
In the series at one shilling, //appy Days at the Farm 
is a bright toy book, forming quite a unique novelty. 





It comprises a series of choice coloured prints, mounted 
on thick cloth boards, and made to fold and open in 
concertina style It is not only pleasing to the eye, 
but i useful and instructive to the little ones, and it 
will form an admirable decoration for the nursery. 


At sixpence, All Sorts of Animals, No End of Fun, 
suggest by their titles the character of the contents. 
They are tilled with tine, attractive pictures, thrown up 
in relief by a bright, contrasting background. The 
books are well bound, and in good, large print. 

At three pence S pad s and Pails, The Wild Beast 
Show, Little Boy Blue, Red Indians, Pick-a-Back, Ride- 
a-Cock-Horse, The House that Jack Built, Poppy's Play- 
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time, and Frolic and Fun. These are brimful of all 
kinds of colour, black-and-white, humorous and pleasing 
illustrations. It is only necessary for those who are 
directly interested in gift and prize books to ask for 
and examine the books tor themselves to be fully satisfied 
with their suitability for the little ones, 

The same remarks apply to the series at one penny— 
The Star in the East, Heroes of Bible Story, A B C, 
Pretty Poll, Off and Away, In Animal Land, Little Dolly 
Dimple, Peep Show Pictures, Master Pug at Home, The 
(ucen of Hearts, Playmates and Pets, and A Day at the 
Seaside. A_ shilling spent on these will provide an 
admirable library for a nursery. 





Merry Greetincs 
er 
BAPAALL TUCK EAE SOIVS LTO 41672 


L’ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


Unper this appropriate heading, Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
and Sons introduce their numerous specialities for the 
coming season—namely, Curistmas and New YEar 
Carps, CALENDARS, Books and Toy Books, PrctuREs, 
and Picture Post Carps. Messrs. Tuck think their 
samples are suflicient to show that they have made an- 
other stride in advance of all their previous efforts 
in everything that makes for art and beauty. This we 
cordially endorse. From the few specimens it has been 
our privilege to examine, we feel that this famous house 
can justly claim that their cards and calendars are of 
the highest possible standard of quality and beauty. 
Their productions in this respect stand unrivalled. It 
is impossible to give anything like a detailed description 
in the space at our disposal. The most we can do is 
to enumerate a few of the leading specialities which 
stand out by virtue of their unique character from the 
rest. We venture to single out from the CHrisTMas 
and New Year Carps such gems as the “ Ruby ” and 
the “ Emerald” Pastel Series, the “ Golden Japoa- 
esque,” the “ Panoramic View,” the “ Silver Fern,” the 
‘ Early Victorian,” the “ Gobelin,” the * Songster” and 
the “ Porcelain” Series, the “ Velvette,” the “ Parch- 
ment,”” the “Sport,” the “ Bridge Players,” and the 
Impressionist” Series, and finally the ‘Golden Good- 
will,” the “ Bronze d’Art,”’ and the “ Sylvan” Series, 
as worthy leaders of a host of other no less artistic and 
probably no less popular series. 

There are also Humorous Carps by the best artists, 
and, needless to say, absolutely free from vulgarity. 
Boxep Carps of chaste and appropriate character are 
in great variety. 

This season's CALENDARS consist largely of pictues 
of the highest interest and artistic value, after works 
by the old masters and creations of modern artists of 
repute, all embellished with decorative designs, and 
studded with appropriate quotations. In conclusion, 
we specially invite our readers at home and abroad, 
when making their selection, to insist on seeing the 
artistic productions bearing the name of Raphael Tuck 
and Sons, 
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NATURE 


OUR CLASSROOM AIDS. 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


WINTER BIRD-MIGRATION (continued). 


Partial Migration. 


he glancing down a list of British birds with a view 
of selecting the migrants from the non-migrants, 
we have what at first sight appears to be a simple task. 
Many well-known examples, such as the fieldfare, bram- 
ling, swallow, wheatear, etc., readily fall into class M ; 
the difficulty lies in determining whether certain birds 
ire residents or not. As a matter of fact, compara- 
tively few of our birds are strictly resident. 

We are all familiar with the bright-eyed robin, which 
frequents the neighbourhood of the house at all sea- 
Possibly it may surprise some of us to learn that 


sons. 


the robin occasionally deserts his native haunts and’ 


follows the swallow’s example in journeying south- 
wards. A great number of the birds never return, for 
the natives of South Europe greatly esteem small birds 

-1s table delicacies—and capture them in quantities 
by setting nets in the mountain passes which are recog- 
nised bird routes. 

The thrush, starling, and lark are commonly considered 

residents in this country, nevertheless a great autumn 
migration of these and other species annually takes 
place from North Europe. Lighthouse-keepers, from 
whom much valuable evidence has been gathered, often 
tind the limp bodies lying beneath the windows, whither 
the birds have been forcibly attracted@by the glare of 
the lantern. 

During the winter months the most indifferent of 
observers cannot fail to be struck by the large number 
of larks banded together in the stubbles. So plentiful 
are they in the Midlands that on Boxing Day it is cus- 
tomary for the village youths to combine, in order to 
participate in an organised “ lark-shoot.” Most of the 
victims are aliens, for the homebred bird seldom flocks 
to any extent. The English lark has strict ideas as to 
the rights of “ landed proprietor,” and summarily ejects 
trespassers who venture over the borders of the partic- 
ular area which he holds by right of conquest. 

Starlings and rooks are also very much in evidence 
irom similar reasons. The foreign starlings, mainly hailing 
‘rom Russia and Siberia, are said to be distinguishable 
by having the head feathers tinged with purple, instead 
ola green gloss, as in the case of the natives. Both types 
have been procured in Hertfordshire by the writer. 
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The pied wagtail is another example. Some indi- 
viduals remain here for the winter; others depart south, 
and return with the spring. 

Such birds as the above are “ partial migrants,” be- 
cause the species, though resident as a whole, contains 
numerous individuals which are subject to migratory 
influences. 

Causes.—Partial migration is primarily due to inad 
equacy of food supply, consequent on the overcrowding 
caused by increased population in the breeding haunts, 
Country folk firmly believe that the young robins kill 
their elders in the autumn; and there seems to be some 
slight foundation for the belief, for it is quite a common 
event to see father and son engaged in fierce conflict, 
even before the undutiful offspring has attained the 
dignity of a red waistcoat. The cause of the quarrel is 
not far to seek. 

Supposing a pair of robins build two nests and suc- 
cessfully rear six young (a very moderate estimate). 
When autumn arrives there are eight hungry and pugna 
cious little mortals, cagerly searching for food in an 
area which formerly provided sustenance for two. As 
the approach of winter cuts off the supply of insects, 
each hedge and spider-haunted barn becomes a bone 
of contention, and in the struggle for existence parental 
ties, none too pronounced in full-grown birds, are for 
gotten. The weaker birds, harassed and beaten at every 
turn, are compelled to migrate to a district where the 
fates are kinder. This accounts for the presence of the 
numerous robins which appear unexpectedly in suburban 
gardens during October. 


‘ 


Local Migration. 


Migration on a less extensive scale takes place within 
the confines of Great Britain. It may be restricted 
solely to one county or district. As in the case of true 
migration, the movement has its origin in overcrowding, 
failure of food supply, or change in local circumstances. 

Holiday-makers have perhaps observed the enormous 
flocks of sparrows which congregate in certain country 
districts during the time of harvest, and probably 
wondered whether such a huge number could possibly 
have been bred in the locality. The majority of the 
birds, it is affirmed, are inhabitants of the neighbouring 
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towns, attracted from thence by the”prospect of the 





good living to be obtained in the cornfields. 

Similar movements take place amongst the finches in 
the depth of winter. Chaffinches, greenfinches, yellow- 
hammers, and linnets will combine with one common 
impulse, for the purpose of scouring the neighbourhood 
in search of weedy stubbles and unthreshed corn-ricks. 
Occasionally the brambling joins the miscellaneous com- 
pany. The bird shown in last month’s notes was procured 
in a hedge adjoining a rick-yard, where he had been feed- 
ing with the sparrows and buntings. 

Crossbills, which breed chiefly in the pine forests of 
Scotland, wander south in small detachments, working 
their way from wood to wood. They have a great lik- 
ing for the seeds of the pine, and the naturalist who 
wishes to become acquainted with them should pay a 
winter visit to the Kentish woods, particularly near 
Seal and Ightham, and quietly search for a clump of 
Scotch pines. The crossbill is a silent feeder and easily 
overlooked. Probably the first indication of its pres- 
ence will be a mysterious and irregular dropping of 
cones from the bushy top of a lofty pine. A smart 
kick on the trunk works a startling change. The air 
is immediately filled with a vociferous crowd of birds, 
which wing their way over the trees to the accompani- 
ment of a veritable chorus of chirping cries. Redpolls, 
also from the north of Britain, are frequently seen in 
the same locality, working tit-fashion amongst the 
gloomy foliage of the pines. 

During a spell of severe frost considerable movements 
take place amongst the river and marsh birds. Snipe 
have a well-known habit of suddenly appearing in 
districts where they have hitherto been strangers. 
The snipe’s diet consists of worms, which he cleverly 
extracts by means of his specially-designed bill ; conse- 
quently, when the marshes are frozen hard, the bird 
flies off in search of springs and margins of running 
brooks. 

Similarly the beautiful kingfisher seeks its prey in the 
rapid tributaries, when the fish in the sluggish main 
stream are locked beneath an impenetrable barrier of ice. 


Migration as Observed by a Londoner. 


Our country cousins are certainly in a more fortunate 
position with regard to the opportunities afforded them 
of viewing the various interesting phases of migration, 
but the Londoner who wishes to study the subject has 
little cause of complaint. 

Not only has he the advantages of the big museums 
and libraries, but in some instances, far more frequently 
than one would suppose, the migrants actually pay a 
fleeting visit to town in the course of their journey. 
Unfortunately they are of a retiring disposition, pre- 
ferring to travel at night and at great heights, so that 
their presence is usually unsuspected. However, under 
ortain conditions—in wet or foggy weather, for in- 
stance—the migratory stream is forced to take a lower 
altitude. 

At such a time they continually give utterance to their 
cul-note, presumably for the purpose of guiding their 
brethren in the rear, and the naturalist who has a fair 
knowledge of bird language is then able to distinguish 
the species of unseen visitor. On several occasions 
during the past three months the writer has thus had 
the pleasure of recognising old country acquaintances. 

During the latter days of September (the 25th in par- 
ticular) quite a number of pied wagtails—the dainty little 
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_ black and white iellows with the irresponsible tails— 





passed over the neighbourhood of Battersea Park at 
intervals during the early morning. The birds were 
seldom visible, but their oft-repeated ery, aptly ex. 
pressed by the syllables “ chiz-zick,” sounded so clear 
in the moisture-laden atmosphere that one could readily 
picture in the mind’s eye the jerky flight across the 
zenith. 

Several of the birds subsequently alighted in the park, 
and an unusually large proportion was noticed on the 
banks of the river between Barnes and Richmond during 
the following weeks. The pied wagtail is a partial 
migrant, and will doubtless be familiar on account of its 
attractive plumage and engaging habits. 

Exactly one month afterwards another interesting 
alien, the redwing, paid a flying visit to town. 

The redwing in Scandinavia corresponds with our song 
thrush—in fact, there is very little difference, save that 
it is slightly smaller and has flank feathers of a rusty 
red colour. The cry, a high-pitched “s-e-e-e” or “ siege,” 
a second and a half in duration, and falling slightly in 
the course of utterance, when once heard can never be 
mistaken, owing to its peculiarly mournful character. 
The vocabulary of the versatile starling contains a 
similar cry. 

On the 27th of October, having heard the birds on the 
previous evening, I set out with the intention of deter- 
mining how far the range of the migrants extended 
across the south-west of London. Following the ex- 
ample of a certain poet, “I stood on the bridge at mid- 
night,” the bridge in question being the structure con- 
necting Fulham and Battersea. 

There was evidently a regular and continuous stream 
of migrants passing over the river, for during a period of 
a quarter of an hour the cries averaged at least five per 
minute. In some cases a faintly distant call would evoke 
a startling reply from a bird immediately overhead, 
apparently no farther than forty yards distant. Un- 
fortunately the dense river mist prevented a glimpse of 
what was undoubtedly an interesting spectacle. 

Continuing onwards towards the City, via Sloane 
Square and Buckingham Palace, the cries were dis- 
tinguishable as far as the western end of the Strand. 
Here the noise of the belated cab traffic greatly inter- 
fered with accurate observation, but during the tem- 
porary lulls the mournful cries, reminiscent of the snowy 
fields, still continued to echo faintly from the air above. 
Over St. James’s Park and Trafalgar Square the birds 
were calling. How far the migratory stream extended 
eastward it is gmpossible to say with certainty, but 
doubtless the birds were there at a greater altitude. 
The experience of hearing the notes in the heart of 
town, apparently proceeding from nowhere, was dis- 
tinctly weird. 

On the 23rd one of the Sunday papers (the People, 
if I remember rightly) recorded the appearance of a 
wren, which had the misfortune to meet with a violent 
death in the vicinity of the Strand. The wren is essen- 
tially rural, hence there can be no doubt that the un- 
lucky bird in question furnished an interesting though 
lamentable example of partial migration. 

Another instance of migratory birds visiting London 
will specially appeal to those whose sphere of labour lies 
in the East End. 

Hard by the water-side is a quiet old burial-place, 
some four acres in extent, now used as a public recrea- 
tion ground. Its ordinary summer bird population con- 
sists of numerous sooty sparrows and a few domesti- 
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cated pigeons, which build in the neighbouring church 
tower; but when the lime trees begin to shed their leaves 
more distinguished birds put in an appearance. 

On September 17th I was agreeably surprised to hear 
a familiar clicking proceeding from the midst of a thick 
lilac bush, and after waiting a few seconds, a trim little 
robin emerged on to the grass border. The excellent 
condition of the bird’s plumage plainly showed that the 
bold little fellow had not been born within sound of 
Bow Bells. On the following Saturday a second robin 
was heard challenging the first comer; and a hedge- 
sparrow was discovered under the privet bushes. 


“Pete 


NOTES OF LESSON ON CHALK. 


Class.—These lessons are specially adapted to children 
whose homes are situated near an outcrop of chalk, so 
that they can observe for themselves the various points 
in connection with the chalk beds. 

Time.—The subject readily divides into three lessons 
of thirty or forty minutes each. 

Object.—To show the children that inanimate nature 
often affords quite as interesting a study as the living 
creatures we have considered so far, and also to give 
them some slight insight into the method by which the 
past history of our globe is read from the geological 
formations. 

, Step I. Preparation. —If there are any beds of 
chalk in the neighbourhood, the children should pay a 
visit to a chalk pit. Here they will notice (a) the soil, 
(b) the subsoil, and (c) the chalk. They will also observe 
that the face of the chalk exhibits a number of lines run- 
ning parallel to one another, showing the dip of the bed. 
The presence of flints in the chalk will also be seen, and 
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heat. In fact, it is no longer chalk but lime. This 
is the way that lime is prepared in the lime-kilns that 
the children visited. But what became of the ‘44 
grams that the chalk lost? This passed off as an in- 
visible gas, known as carbonic acid gas. This gas is 
more easily obtained from the chalk by means of hydro- 
chloric acid. When dilute acid is poured on chalk 
carbonic acid gas is given off, which can be easily col- 
lected in a jar and its properties shown. We find it is 
a heavy, colourless gas, without taste or smell, and that 
it will not support combustion. 

The composition of chalk is perhaps more strikingly 
shown by synthesis than by analysis. If we pass some 
carbonic acid gas through clear lime water, the carbonic 
acid gas will unite with the lime to form chalk, which is 
insoluble in water, and so the liquid becomes turbid. 

3. The Chalk Bed.—When we were in the chalk pit 
we noticed that the face of the chalk was marked by a 
number of parallel lines running almost horizontally. 
This shows us the dip of the bed. Right at the very 
top we notice that the grass is growing in a few inches 
of soil—this has been formed of crumbled chalk and 
decayed vegetation—while just below this is the sub- 
soil, which is the chalk in an intermediate state in the 
process of conversion into soil. In some pits we may 
find that the chalk does not reach up to the thin layer 
of soil and subsoil, but is capped by a bed of varying 
thickness and character, usually consisting of sand_at 
the bottom, with coarse pebbles on top. If we look at 
a number of chalk pits or railway cuttings, we notice that 
the chalk always stops at a certain level, and is always 
covered with the same bed of sand and pebbles. If,we 
ascend one of the wooded hillocks that we noticed, we 
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possibly a careful search may result in the discovery of 
a fossil or two. The landscape should next be viewed 
from the highest point in the neighbourhood, and the 
gentle undulation of the ground, which is characteristic 
of chalk districts, should be noted. On every hand will 
be seen grassy slopes on rich cultivated land, dotted 
here and there with little hillocks thickly wooded at 
their summits. The lime-kilns should also be visited. 

Step II. Presentation.—1. Physical Properties.—The 
children will be able to give the chief hysical properties 
—namely, that it is (1) white, (2) Fisble—that is, it 
readily crumbles to powder—(3) porous, and therefore 
absorbent. This latter property is readily shown by 
weighing a piece of dry chalk and noting the increase 
in weight after it has been kept in a damp place. 

2. Chemical Composition.—Take a gram of chalk and 
heat it in a small furnace, and in about half an hour it 
will be found to have lost -44 grams in weight. The chalk 
has not only lost in weight, but its properties have 
changed. _It is now a dry powder which readily ab- 
sorbs moisture, giving off a considerable amount of 
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shall find the same thing again—the chalk stops at™a 
certain height and gives place to sand and then pebbles, 
which are of course useless for agricultural purposes, 
and so the place is left in a half-wild state. Ifa diagram 
is prepared showing a section of the district, the chil- 
dren will be able to visit the places indicated and see 
that those beds do actually exist as shown in the dia- 
gram ; but the diagram will enable them to take in a 
wider area of country at one glance, and thus grasp the 
fact that these outliers are detached portions of a bed 
that once spread over the whole district on top of the 
chalk. Thus we see that the land in this district is 
made up of layers or strata—a bed of chalk, then a bed 
of sand and gravel—and if we go a little farther we shall 
find a layer of clay on top of this. 

Two questions naturally arise—(1) How did these 
beds come to be so regular and even in their structure ? 
and (2) how were those parts removed that are not there 
now ¢ 

To answer the first question, take a pail of water and 
stir up in it two or three handfuls of sand. While the 
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water is in motion the sand is held in suspension ; but as 
it comes to rest the sand sinks, and after a time we find 
an even layer of sand at the bottom of the pail. This is 
the way in which these stratified rocks were built up. 
When we see stratified rocks we know that we are now 
walking where many thousands of years ago the waves 
of the ocean rolled, for all these beds were deposited 
under water just as the sand was deposited at the bottom 
of the pail. 

4. Earth Sculpture.—We have seen that these beds 
were deposited in even layers at the bottom of the ocean; 
and there they remained, steadily getting thicker and 
thicker, until some mighty upheaval raised them above 
the surface of the water, and they formed part of the 
dry land. Now they are exposed to the influences of 
heat and frost, wind and rain. If we take a tray of 
sand, the top of which is quite level and even, and gently 
pour some water over it, we find that the water washes 
the sand away in places, forming little valleys, above 
which the’ sand at the original level towers as a hill. 
As we stand at the bottom of a hill and look up, we are 
apt to imagine it as something that has been pushed up 
by some sort of volcanic disturbance in the earth; but 
here we see that in many cases the hills are not up- 
heavals from the valleys, but the valleys have been worn 
away, leaving the hills standing. 

Again referring to the diagram, we see that not only 
are the softer tertiary beds removed, but the chalk also 
has been eroded. We can easily understand that the 
rain would wash away soft beds of sand, but how does 
it wear away a hard insoluble substance like chalk ? 

Let us go back to our former experiment of making 
chalk by passing carbonic acid gas through lime water ; 
but after the chalk is formed, and the water looks milky, 
continue to pass the gas, and we shall find that the water 
becomes clear again, teaching us that although chalk is 
insoluble in pure water, it can be dissolved by water 
which has absorbed carbonic acid gas. If we boiled the 
clear water we obtained, we should drive off most of the 
carbonic acid gas; consequently the water could not 
dissolve so much chalk, and it would again turn milky. 
This little experiment shows us what is going on around 
us on a much larger scale. If we look inside our tea- 
kettles after they have been in use for some time, we 
find the bottoms and sides covered with a hard sub- 
stance, which is chalk slightly discoloured by the iron 
of the tea-kettle. This chalk must have come from the 
water that was boiled in the kettle; and if we trace 
where this water came from originally, we shall find 
that it came from a spring in or near the chalk. As the 
rain fell through the air it absorbed a certain amount 
of carbonic acid gas, which caused it to dissolve some 
of the chalk as it percolated through the chalk bed, so 
that when it issued as a spring it was no longer “ soft ” 
rain-water but “hard” spring- water. In this way 
many tons of chalk are dissolved every year and carried 
away by the streams and rivers to the ocean, 

Step III. Association.—Having arrived at the con- 
clusion that owing to the formation of the beds the chalk 
must have been deposited on the floor of a deep ocean 
in the far-distant ages when Britain had not arisen 
“from out the azure main,” now let us see what is going 
on at the present time at the floor of an ocean such as 
the Atlantic. During recent years, owing to the laying 
down of the telegraph cable, we have learned a great 
deal about the nature of the floor of this ocean. From 
their knowledge of the bottoms of pools, etc., most 
children would imagine the floor of the ocean to be a 


thick bed of mud; but specimens that are brought up 
with the cable or the sounding apparatus show that 
the mud at the bottom of this ocean is more like white. 
wash than like the mud of our pools. The microsco 

shows that this white ooze consists of the chalky shells 
or coverings of tiny creatures that swarm in myriads in 
the waters of the Atlantic. Every day thousands of 
these die and fall to the bottom, where their cases form 
this white mud, or ooze, as it is called. It does not 
require a very great effort of imagination to picture this 
thick layer of chalky shells raised above the surface of 
the water and left to dry and harden, when it would 
become a bed of chalk similar to the one we have been 
examining. Naturally, if these beds were formed at 
the bottom of the ocean in the manner we have de- 
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scribed, we should expect to find the remains of larger 
sea animals. If the children were fortunate enough to 
find a fossil in their search, this would be better than 
showing them one out of the school museum ; but in 
whatever way it was obtained, the 
shape of an ammonite or a turrilite 
can leave no doubt in the children’s 
minds that it was at one time a 
shell containing a marine animal. 

Where do these creatures obtain 
the chalky material with which to 
make their shells? This is ob- 
tained from the sea-water, and is 
in fact the chalk which we have 
seen dissolved by the rain, and 
carried out to sea by the streams and rivers. 

Here, then, we have another of those wonderful cycles 
which are found in nature. The chalk is dissolved by 
the rain and carried out to sea by the streams and rivers, 
where it provides material for these tiny shells, which fall 
to the bottom and form a bed of ooze. This in course 
of time is raised by some upheaval, and hardens again 
into a bed of chalk. 

Step IV. Formulation.—1. Chalk is white, soft and 
friable, porous. 2. It is formed by the union of lime 
and carbonic acid gas. This can be shown by passing 
carbonic acid gas through lime water. 3. Chalk is 
broken up by heat into lime and carbonic acid gas. 
4. The chalk lies in flat, even beds, having been de- 
posited in this way under water. 5. A similar deposition 
13 taking place at the present time in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Step V. Application.—The knowledge gained should 
enable the children to take an intelligent interest 
the formation of the country around them. 

The properties of chalk will enable the children to 
— its economic value as a dressing for sandy 
soil, 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ 
BOOKS. 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


“FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
THE RISE OF PRUSSIA.” By W. F. Reppa- 
way, M.A.; Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Lecturer in History to Non - Collegiate 
Students ; Author of ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine.” 


“From the pen of a historian well known and responsibly placed, the 
new volume is almost necessarily thorough and accurate in narrative.”— 
Academy. 

“Mr. Reddaway writes with knowledge, and with a freedom from bias 
which is particularly praiseworthy when we remember how many historians 
have been blinded by the glamour that has gathered round this commanding 
figure.”—Northern Whig. 

“It is a comprehensive account of a great career, which does every justice 
to Fraderick's successes, without overlooking his failures and shortcomings. 
Like other volumes of the series, it is beautifully illustrated, including many 
interesting portraits, has several maps, and a good index.”-—Scotsman. 

“There must be room on many bookshelves for a study of the great 
Frederick more satisfying than Macaulay’s sketchy impression, less prodigious 
than Carlyle’s ten volumes, and more judicial than either. Mr. Reddaway is 
a sound historian and an interesting writer, in every way capable of supplying 
this.” —Outlook. 


WELLINGTON-—Soldier and Statesman, 
and the Revival of the Military Power. 
By W. O'Connor Morris, Author of ‘ Napoleon,” 
* Hannibal,” ete. 





*.* Fully Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF THE 
SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. By Laurence 
Hurron. Crown 8vo, cloth. 65s. net. ; 

A handsomely illustrated book telling of the associations that have grown 


up around those famous institutions of learning in Scotland—the Universities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. 


JIU-JITSU COMBAT TRICKS. By H. 
Ikvine Hancock. With 32 Illustrations from life. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


With a thorough knowledge of the feats presented in this book, one does 
not need to be a man of brawn and muscle in order to overcome a powerful 
opponent, There are pinches and grips that paralyse opponent’s muscles and 
nerves for the moment; there are holds that render him powerless at the 
assailant’s pleasure. Methods of throwing, and tricks of following up an 
advantage so gained, are given. All that one need know for giving paralysing 
and con) incing attack is described. 


*," A Mandy Illustrated and Descriptive Booklet will be sent on 
receipt of name and address. 











THE BOOK OF CLEVER BEASTS: 
Studies in Unnatural Histery. By Myrrix 
Reep. Illustrated by Peter Newell. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

This is a humorous work, satirising the many recent writers who have 
returned to Nature and made intimate friends for themselves in the animal 
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MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By 
Pav. pe Musser. ‘Translated by Emmy Makepeace. 
Uniform with Cruikshank’s “Fairy Book.” With 25 
quaint full-page Dlustrations by Charles Bennett. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


This is a reprint of a delightfully fanciful child's story, famous half a 
century ago. The illustrations have been redrawn and enlarged from the 
Originals, and add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 


SEND FOR NEW LIST. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; 
and New York. 








CLOUGH’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, 


Temple Chambers, London, E.cC. 


The Oldest and Most Successful 
Correspondence College. 


P.T. CLASSES. 


These Classes provide thorough training in accord- 
ance with the new P.T. Regulations. 


KING’S SCHOLARSHIP, 


December, 1905. 


The New Class for December, 1905, has now com- 
menced. 


To secure the benefit of the Full Course, Students 
are strongly advised to join at once. 


AT SCHOLARSHIP, DECEMBER, 1902, 


A Student of Clough’s Scholarship Class 
HEADED THE LIST. 


AT SCHOLARSHIP, DECEMBER, 1903, 


A Student of Clough’s Scholarship Class again 
HEADED THE LIST. 


Over 400 FIRST GLASS Successes in the 


last two years, 


CERTIFICATE, 


1905, 1906. 


To secure admission to the Certificate Class for 1905 
immediate application is necessary. 

The Class for July, 1906, has now commenced. In- 
tending Students are advised to join without delay. 














*.* No less than 110 students of Clough’s 
Certificate Class for July, 1904, were placed 
in the First Division. 














For Prospectus, Syllabus, Entry Form, and full particulars of any 
Clase, write to the 


SECRETARY, CLOUGH'’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE, 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
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FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 

RULES. 

t. All translations should be posted not later than December 
8, and addressed :—Prize Eprrar, Office of the Practical 
Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which appears 


on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS.  Prize- 


winner will be asked to send name and address for 
publication. 

4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best render- 
ing into English of the following extract :— 

Tout homme a une haine profonde, c'est son génie. Mo- 
lidre eut celle de l’aristocratie ; il la heurta et la foula sous 
toutes les formes. Les détours qu'il prend sont admirables. 
La comédie qu'on ne lit pas est la véritable dans Moliére. 
Prenez-y garde, sans cette seconde vue, la meilleure partie 
de son talent va vous glisser entre les doigts, et il ne vous 
restera plus qu'une bouffonnerie prise 4 Boccace, a I’Italie, a 
Espagne. On a dit que Molitre “constituait 4 lui seul 
toute l'opposition de son temps.” Nous recueillons l’aveu. 
Dans Moliére, homme ridicule, celui qu’il soufflette en public, 
n’est jamais "homme coupable, celui qu'il déshonore en secret. 
De li, chez lui, le mensonge dont il avait besoin, et qui n’a 
que trop ¢té pris A la lettre, d'amuser aux dépens de ceux 
dont il défend le rang, les mceurs et la vertu. Moliére a 
couronné la classe intermédiaire. La fidélité conjugale, la 
probité dans le commerce, la raison dans le langage, la jus- 
tesse dans le gofit, la prudence dans la conduite, la tolérance 
dlans la religion, toutes les vertus sociales ont ¢té placées par 
Molitre dans cette classe. Apres Richelieu, Moliére est 
"homme qui a porté le coup le plus vif au privilége de la 
naissance. Il a surtout, en moraliste habile, déshonoré la 
femme de la société noble ; il ne l'a montrée que pour I’écraser 
du paralléle de la femme de la bourgeoisie. On ne trouve 
pas une seule fois dans ces tableaux ott tant de créations 
admirables se pressent, et toutes distinctes comme celles que 
Dieu erée, une haute vertu de marquise ou de duchesse. 
Chez lui, le titre emporte raillerie foreée; il renverse la 
pyramide sociale des temps anciens, il en met la base fruste 
au ciel, la pointe de granit dans la boue. Léon Goz.an, 


RESULT OF THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 

The prize is awarded to “La Printaniére.” (Will “La 
Printaniére” kindly forward name and address for publica- 
tion f 

First Class.—Neuf, Jenny, C.E.M., Jabberwock, Fittick, 
Kicarg, Edzell, Blue Lris, Shakspere, La Petite, Gaillardia, 
Pananka, Agaznog, Betty, M.E.C., Baldur, (pseudonym il- 
legible), Awa Maru, No Fiction, Friar Tuck, Malheureuse, 
Treize, Raphael, Animus, Nospejja, Claren, Bazin, Veronica, 
Acharn, Tyro, Nemo, Adlitam, T. Vincent, Ceylon, Lilac 
Blossom, Muri, Esperantist, Fitzthomas, Rex, Day Dawn, 
Auricaria, E.S.L.A., Penchant, Jumbo, La Sentinelle, Max- 
well, Fair City, Choctaw, Chesterfield, D’Arcy, Yorkist, Bea, 
Zoe, 8.8.8.M., Strathfleet, Mountaineer, Bassenthwaite, 
Bracebridge, Bell Heather, Dileas, Danella, Rowena, Cam- 
bronne, Dot, Clio, Wynn, Rockton, Summerbank, Arcana. 

Second Class.—Purbeck, Meriden, Dot (B), Grimbarian, 
Hildesheim, Gipsy, Co-operator, Nona, Buttercup, Vido, Odd 
























































Number, Kirkless, L.B.S8., Automobile, Sweet Peas, Sans. 
crit, Nan, Janet, Lorenzo, Muirton, Esmond. 

Received too late.— Rossignol. 

We have not yet heard from “ Lex,” the prize-winner in 
October. 

Report. 

There was no very great difficulty in the piece itself. The 
metaphor which represents life as a journey is very trite, 
and no one failed to grasp the central idea of the piece, 
Many very good translations were sent in, and only a few 
very poor ones. The expletive use of que in N’est-ce done 
rien que was a puzzle to some. Among the other details 
which caused some to trip were péeuples for “ nations,” and 
défiance for “ mistrust.” It is one of the curiosities of trans- 
lations to find how students whose general failing is to give 
too literal renderings suddenly discover a metaphor where 
none is intended. Some few students translated croiz as 
“athictions,” although it most clearly means crosses whieh 
are the insignia of orders of merit. 


Prize Translation. 


Are we not making through life one long, terrible journey! 
Is it nothing to arrive successively at different ages, from 
each taking something, and with each leaving something! 
Does not everything around us on 4 from year to year! 
Is not each age a country to be passed through! You have 
been a child, you are a young man, and you will be an oid 
one. Do you believe that you will find between two nations, 
however distant they may be from one another, as many 
differences as there are between what you were as a child 
and what you wili be as anold man? In childhood, man has 
fair hair, a clear and serene look, a light and joyous heart; 
he loves everything, and everything seems to love him; 
everything has something to give him, and the promise of 
yet more. There is nothing which has not for him its meed 
of joy, nothing which for him is not a plaything. The 
butterflies in the air, the cornflowers in the corn, the sand 
on the seashore, the lucerne in the fields, the green alleys in 
the woods, all give him pleasure ; all gently whisper to him 
of mysterious happinesses. Youth is attained ; the body is 
strong and supple ; the heart beats high and disinterestedly. 
Now it is that childhood’s toys are rudely broken, because 
you find fresh ones which you treat with the same earnest- 
ness. It is the turn of friendship, love, heroism, and de- 
votion ; all these you feel within you, and you look for them 
in others. But, alas! these are flowers which fade. Old age 
is reached. Your hair is grey or white, or you wear a Wig: 
the beautiful flowers of which we were speaking bear un- 
expected fruits—unbelief, egotism, distrust, avarice, irony, 
—. Now, in turn, are the toys of youth scoffed at, 
vecause here again you find others which you take just as 
seriously—position, crosses, variously-coloured ribbons, hon- 
ours, and dignities. La PRINTANIERE. 


Mow Lapiy.—Il était si beau, mon lapin, avec son nez rose 
et sa fourrure lustrée comme un miroir, ses grandes oreilles 
nacrées et mobiles, ses cabrioles pleines de fantaisie! Des le 
point du jour, je m’échappais du lit de ma mére pour revoir 
mon favori et le porter dans quelque plant de choux. LA, il 
mangeait gravement une feuille verte ; puis, se dressant sur 
ses pattes de derritre, il présentait au soleil sa poitrine et son 
ventre blancs comme la neige et lissait ses belles moustaches 
avec une dextérité merveilleuse. Mme. MIcHELET. 
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Blackie’s Hew Prize Books. 


COMPLETE PRIZE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


KOBO: A Story of the Russo-Japanese = > bare abe fF BIBLE PICTURE BOOKS. 


tune to do a slight service to Kobo This book contains over thirty full-page drawings and a large number of 
San, the descendant of an ancient smaller illustrations, The cover and about twenty pages (including three 
pwnd family, and high in the double pages, 14 inches by 8} inches) are in colour. 1s, 
government service. When sum- Stories from the Bible. 


moned to take up his duties, Bob Each of these interesting picture books contains seven or eight pages in 
shares in some of the most note- colour (including a double-page illustration, 14 inches by 8} inches) and many 
worthy naval actions of the war. a white Govings Rid are bound in strong covers with very at- 
These are, however, only the pre- EAOUVS COLOUTSE ComgES. each 
lude to as exciting a series of Bible Stories for Little Folk. 

My Book of Bible Pictures, 
adventures on land as ever boy Scripture Stories. 
went through. Bob is captured 


by Cossacks, escapes, and reaches BL ’ 
the anny eof General Kuroki in ACKIE’S COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 
time for the battle of the Yalu. Illustrated by JOHN HASSALL. 
The author, who knows Japan and Each book contains thirty _ Oe] 
the Japanese, tells his story with — ——, ——e 
Bs BR r ‘ double - page designs, an 8 
the same vigour, and with the same bound in an attractively-coloured 
strict regard for local colour, that cover. Picture boards, cloth 
2 WAR distinguished his previous book back, 114 inches by 9 inches. 
1 RUS: sofa a7 “Tom Burnaby.” 1s. each, 
ASHE RBER w MS TRAN Of Tom Burnaby the Spectator says: Favourite Nursery 
y HERBE “Told — a — and enthusiasm that Tales. 
will stir the heart of any boy....A de- 
lightful story of ‘African edvensare. die eee Old Nursery 
BY CONDUCT AnD COURAGE: A Story of the Days of Nelson. My Book of Nursery 
By G. A, Henry. Rhymes. 

This is the last os Mr. Henty’s great series of historical stories. The - — 
hero enters the navy, and his ship is sent to the West Indies. Here his Every page has a colour pic- 
services attract the attention of the admiral, who gives him command of ture. In the centre of the book 
a small cutter. In this vessel he cruises about among the islands, chasing is a large double-page design. 
and capturing pirates, and even attacking their strongholds. He is a born The text is printed in very bold 
leader of men, and his pluck, foresight, and resource win him success, type. 6d. each. 


BOYS OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE: A Story of Spain and the Red Riding Hood, 
Peninsular War. By HERBERT STRANG. Cinderella. 

Jack Lumsden is with Sir John Moore’s army, and does brilliant service Sleeping Beauty. 
at the battle of Corunna. He then volunteers to — a@ message to Puss in Boots. 
General Palafox, besieged in Saragossa, and is entrusted by Palafox with Humpty Dumpty. 
the defence of a portion of the city, which he holds through the terrible pty pty. 
last weeks of the siege. How he escapes from the French and regains his Little Jack Horner. 
regiment is vividly recounted in this book, which is not only packed with 
thrilling adventure, but contains interesting and amusing character 


ss ei ar ed Sato HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 


WITH THE DYAKS oF BORNEO: A Tale of the Head- Sante. Never before have Hans Andersen's beautiful tales been presented in such 
By Captain BreRETON. 68. an attractive form and at such a moderate price. 

The forest swamps and the curling rivers of Northern Borneo eum a Hans Andersen's Fairy Talos. Picture boards, 13} inches by 10 
setting of unusual interest to this tale. The son of a naval officer, Tyler inches. 2s. 6d. ; 
Richardson, wins a commission and the patronage of Captain Keppel by a 
gallant act. On the way to Borneo he is set upon by a band of Malay and 4 ‘ 14 oy , 
Drak pirates, but escapes to land, where he becomes the leer of a tibe | gy xf.hele volume le devoted, oe Wi sates contains ever 
of Dyeks. Eile many aSventuses ane seated Un Chis qngetal story. of the most popular of the tales. The illustrations average over twenty per 

A HERO OF LUCKNOW: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By Captain volume, and include twelve pages in colour, Each book is bound in an 
BRERETON. 58. attractively-coloured cover. 1s. each, 

Claude and Reg Watson, the heroes of this tale, are stationed at Row- The Ugly Duckling. 
poor when the mutiny breaks out. With difficulty they escape from the The wid Swans, 
place and reach Cawnpore, but are soon after separated, Claude becoming The Tinder Box, 

a prisoner of Indoo Khan, the rebel leader of Rowpoor. He is dragged to 
Lucknow, where his adventures are thrilling. Ultimately he eludes his 
captors, and eventually reaches Delhi. He takes part in the capture of ANIMAL AN aah 
that city, and then marches to the relief of Lucknow. 
" . This bright and attractive 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Picture boards. 3s. 6d. volume contains over thirty 
full-page drawings and a num- 
»& ber of smaller illustrations, 
The cover and about twenty 
Messrs. Blackie’s | pages (including three double- 
‘Children’s Annual’ page a 14 oe 
i ’ 8} inches) are in colour. Pic- 
will prove to be a ture boards. Quarto, 10} 
e-books for lite) inches by 7] inches. 1s, 
gi 
folk, Tt is a hand. Suse Gisets phous 


some volume, printed cxmndponesmaniva 

on fine paper in bold Rh. book one — or 
type vf eight pages in colour (including 
an end oe rina a double-page illustration, 14 
ulussra! n colour | inches by 8% naa) and many 
and black-and-white black-and-white illustrations, 
by many of the most The cover designs, also in col- 
eminent artists of | Ur, are very attractive. 6d. 
theday. Ofthe total each. 

number of pages no Sry Sates ef Animal 


fewer than 125 are 
illustrated, and of bay +—~ | Stories of Bird 


these 88 aro in full My Book of Animal 
colour—bright, tak- tories. 


ing designs, such as 
children delight in. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 
Late Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teacher Centre, First on 
Scholarship List; Author of ‘Scholarship School Man- 
agement,” ‘‘ Building of the British Empire,” etc. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1904. 
Twelfth Month—December. 








Work to be Prepared. 
Tue remaining time at the disposal of students will necessarily 
be devoted to revision, and we shall devote this last paper to 
yointing out some of the directions in which this revision may 
¢ profitable. If notebooks have been carefully and properly kept, 
they will now be of very great service. 

1. Drawing.—Regular practice should be maintained till the 
examination. Read very carefully the instructions given with 
ich copy, especially those with regard to the size. Before 
ommencing to draw, spend a few minutes in analysing the 
opy, finding out the leading lines on which it is based, and 
in estimating the proportion of the various parts. Well begun 
is half done. If you get your chief lines in the correct position 
and relation to one another, you can hardly fail to produce a 
good drawihg. Nothing is more annoying than to have to rub 
out a considerable part of the copy because it is out of propor- 
tion. Sketch in the details as freely, accurately, and rapidly 
as you can, and leave sufficient time at the end for lining in 
at least a part of the copy. Aim at smooth flowing curves ; 
hard, fine, wiry lines are unnecessary. Line in the chief curves 
rather more heavily than the details. Veins of leaves should 
taper from base to point. Have a sufficient supply of pencils 
realy, so that no time may be lost in the actual examination. 

2. Music.—Practice in the practical part of the examination 
must not be neglected. Keep cool, and do not hurry over the tests : 
make quite sure that you know what you have to do before you 
start. The paper on theory cannot present any great difficulty, 
and no student need lose a single mark. The scope of the ex- 
amination is very limited, and a few hours’ application is all that 
is needed to master the entire syllabus. Special attention must 
be paid to neatness and accuracy of writing in tonic sol-fa. 

Points to remember ; 

(1.) Intervals are major or minor, except in the case of fourths 
and fifths. The fourths are perfect (five semitones) and pluper- 
fect or tritone (six semitones); the fifths are imperfect (six semi- 
tones) and perfect (seven semitones), There is only one plu- 
perfect fourth and one imperfect fifth in every major diatonic 
scale. A diatonic interval occurs between any two notes of the 
diatonic scale. A chromatic interval may be larger than the 
major, when it is called augmented, or smaller than the minor, 
when it is called diminished, 

(2.) The primary form of a measure starts on the first note, 
the secondary form on any other note. 

(3.) The half of ||d :-.d || is || d.jd ||, and not ||d.-,d]|. 

(4.) In the minor mode the three forms of the upper tetra- 
chord are 


(a) Ancient, ascending, m f 8 1, descending, 1 gs f m. 
(b) Chromatic, ,, m fsel, o lse f m. 
(c) Modern, - m bah sel, _,, ls f m. 
There are thus ¢wo sixths and ¢wo sevenths. 

{se = major essential seventh. 


\goh = minor occasional seventh. 
r = major occasional sixth. 
\fah = minor essential sixth. 
(5.) Bridge notes must always be inserted in transition. 

The following are typical questions : 

(i) Write a minor er lah scale in the three following form«— 
(a) Ascending, using minor sixth and major seventh. 
(bh) es »» minor sixth and minor seventh. 
(c) a »» major sixth and major seventh. 








(ii) Write a minor or lah scale in the three following forms 
(a) Ascending, using minor sixth and major seventh. 
(b) as »» Major sixth and major seven’ h. 
(c) Descending, using minor sixth and minor seventh. 
(iii) Name the intervals :— 
(a : f t 1 seses t 
) int rmfd ref 
(b) §l fe fe tad' se tat 
im r t m sed s om 
(c) {m' de'se se fe re 
if mdfdd 
(d) f' 1 de se re ta ma' de' 
sm frdrsr fe ma 
(iv) Write out, the figures showing duration in pulses or frac. 


tions of a pulse, in— 
(a) Four-pulse measure. 


Wath ee 2 2 6 22 8°48 8 8 2 1 1 
s f r 1 sretdrmfomns r rest f t rest 
eee Ss & & 6. 3S 
1 s f s mr rest d rest 

(b) Three-pulse measure. 

See € 482 8S SE 8 Se ees 
ns f 1 r rom fomrest f s f m r rest rest 
. = 4-8 
mrdd 


(v) Rewrite in two-pulse measure, halving the value of each 
note :— 





(a) |s :-.m|d : Ans. |8 .,m:d. 
r :mnfim :s r.nf:m.s 

:f |t.d:r £:tAe 

d:- |- :- d :- 





(b) Rewrite (a) doubling the value, (/) halving the value :— 
ia :-.eje. sf Im : |@ s- Gf 
(vi) Transition. 
(a) To the first sharp key at (a), and back again at (b). 
(a) (b) 

nsflmfelsdmlfer sdmnfrd 
An. mnspf1"l,trdfl,rt,s,‘sdnfrd 
(b) To the first flat key at (a), and back again at (4). 


(a) (b) 
nsdsltalmr'tasnflsdtrd 

(vii) Which of the following notes is highest in pitch, and which 
lowest ?— 

(a) r' in Key F, f! in Key C, 1 in Key BP, t, in Key D, g;, in 
Key G. 

3) f' in Key C, r in Key A, m, in Key BP, ¢ in Key G, g in 
Key F, f, in Key ED. 

(c) f in Key A, 1] in Key G, s in Key B?, m! in Key C, g; in 
Key AD, t; in Key D. 

(To answer this style of question construct a modulator, and 
work out the exact position of each note.) 

(viii) Meanings of terms—Crescendo, adagio, allegro, Dal Segno, 
pianissimo, rallentando, poco mosso, meno mosso, leggiero, 
maestoso, allegretto, dolce, a tempo, staccato, diminuendo, M 80, 
legato, mezzo forte, presto, sforzando, ad lib., forte, ritard, 
andante, syncopation, calando, stringendo, ben sostenuto, piv, 
sempre, scherzando. ; 

(ix) Translation from tonic sol-fa to old notation, and vice 
versa. Abundant practice in this may be found in simple hymn 
tunes. 

3. Penmanship.—Many marks are easily gained or lost in this 
subject. Definite rules must be known for heights and lengths 
of letters. Equal size, slope, and distance must be maintained 
Provide a quel pen. Do not paint the letters, 
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NELSON'S 


LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B. 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WITH 


No. I. 296 pages, price 1s. Gd. | No. Il. 464 pages, price 2s. 


These books are suitable for Standards VI. and VII. in Elementary Schools, completing the ‘Royal Prince 


Readers,” the ‘‘Royal Princess Readers,” or other series. 


selections, to the great masters of English Literature. 
The name of Dr. Garnett as editor. is a guarantee that the best authors have been laid under contribution. His 
unique acquaintance with the treasures of our literature has enabled him to select the best extracts from the best writers, 
and the result is a school anthology of prose and verse more rich and varied than any hitherto available. 
Brief biographical notes have been added, giving the essential facts regarding each author represented, and explana- 


tory notes dealing with obscure allusions or other 
The appendix contains the principles of English word structure, and lists of the most common English and foreign, 


roots with derivatives. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





culties in the selections. 


- NELSON'S - 


In them the pupil is introduced, by interesting and appropriate 


PRICE 2/- 





Literature Reader No. II. 


Silas Marner’s Treasure. George Eliot. 
The Rhodora. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
sutterflies, Ants, and Spiders of Brazil. 


The Campagna. W. Beckford. 
Rome. Byron. 

Vesuvius. P. B. Shelley. 
Spirit of Delight. Sheliey. 


Darwin. 


Death of Pliny the Elder. Pliny the Younger. 


The Destruction of Pompeii. 


IWustrated Magazine of Art. 


My Lady's Grave. Emily Bronté. 
David Swan. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The Battle of Plassey. Macaulay. 


On a Celebrated Event in Ancient History. 


Wordsworth. 
The Combat. Southey. 
Immortality of Love. Southey. 
Alexander Selkirk. Steele. 
Solitude. Byron. 
Old London Bridge. George Borrow. 
Lavengro’s Wanderings. George Borrow. 
The Academy of Lagado. Dean Swift. 
Music. Dryden. 


The Great Dismal Swamp. Sir Charles Lyell. 


The Bermudas, Andrew Marvell. 
The Young Geologist. Hugh Miller, 
The Sea. 7. L. Beddoes. 
Tranquillity. Coleridge. 

he Prisoners. Charles Dickens. 
The Relief of Leyden. J. L. Motley. 
The Forsaken Merman. Matthew Arnold. 
The Partition of Spain. Macaulay. 
The Raven. Edgar Allan Poe. 
Praise of the Air. Izaak Walton. 
Trout Fishing. Izaak Walton. 
Songs. Marlowe, Raleigh. 
Sir Patrick Spens. Old Ballad. 





CONTENTS. 


Sports, Agriculture, and Trade of the 
Middle Ages. Haliam. 
The Scottish Borderers. Six Walter Scott. 
La Garde Doloureuse. Sir Walter Scott. 
Mary Ambree. Old Ballad. 
Swineherds of the New Forest. 
William Gilpin. 
The Battle of Hastings. Palsrave. 
A Glance at the Witenagemot. 
Sir Francis Palyrave. 
King John of France at Poitiers. Froissart. 
Iseult's Tale. Matthew Arnold. 
Crossing the Alps. Gray. 
Chamouni. P. B. Shelley. 
Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of 
Chamouni. S. 7. Coleridge. 
Napoleon. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Escape from the Bastille. De Latude. 
L’Allegro. Milton. 
Il Penseroso. Ailton. 
Westininster Abbey. Addison. 
The Opinions of an Old Book. 
Washington Irving. 
On Chapman’s Homer. Keats. 
The Temple of Fame. Pope. 
The Corner of a Meadow. Richard Jefferies 
Work. Carlyle. 
The Dignity of Labour. Newman Hall. 
Labour in Utopia, Sir Thomas More. 
The Leech-Gatherer. Wordsworth. 
Character of James Watt. Francis Jeffrey. 
The Last of the Incas. W. H. Prescott. 
The Cave of Mammon. Spenser. 
Damascus. Stanley. 
Address toa Mummy. Horace Smith. 
Ser Francesco. W. S. Landor. 
Julius Cesar. Plutarch. 
Cassius’s Appeal to Brutus. Shakespeare. 








The World at Auction. Giblon. 
The Flight of the Kalmucks. De Quincey. 
The Canadian Indians. Sir F. B. Head. 
Thanatopsis. William C. Bryant. 
Habits of the Red Deer. W. Scrope. 
The Industry of a Gentleman. 
Isaac Barrow. 
Letter to her Son, from Lady Fanshawe. 
The Red-Cross Knight. Spenser. 
The Year. Coventry Patmore. 
Johnson. Carlyle. 
Shakespeare. Johnson. 
Scene from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Shakespeare. 
Scene from ‘‘ King John.” Shakespeare. 
Scene from ‘‘ King Richard the Third.” 
Shakespeare, 
The Battle of Naseby. Clarendon. 
The Battle of Dunbar. Thomas Cariyle. 
An Evening Dream. Sydney Dobell, 
Of Friendship. Bacon. 
Praise of Queen Elizabeth. Bacon, 
Wolsey on his Fall. Shakespeare. 
Light. Milton. 
The Fifth Day. Milton. 
Death of Socrates. Professor Goodwin. 
Hymn. Addison. 
London in the Time of Chaucer. Godwin. 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Chaucer. 
At the Tabard Inn. 
The Knight. 
The Prioress. 
The Clerk of Oxenford, 
The Poor Parson. 
The Host. 
Notes and Explanations, 
List of Authors. 
Etymological Appendix. 
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4. Dictation.— Listen carefully while the piece is being read. You 
may then recognise proper names, the places of stops, ete., which 
you cannot do while writing phrases. As a rule the piece is 
fairly easy. The following is last year’s test : 

“The duke had been murdered while embarking his troops 
at Portamouth, and upon the assassin, Felton, many a hearty 
blessing had been called down as he went to his execution. But 
if any had hoped that Buckingham’s death would clear the way 
for a better understanding between king and people, they were 
doomed to disappointment. Expenditure had not decreased ; 
Charles had collected tonnage and poundage on his own authority, 
and had billeted his soldiers on peaceful citizens. Parliament 
was called together only on account of the insufficiency of these 
means to meet the royal necessities. The Commons began by 
the most stringent inquiries into the manner of these unlawful 
exactions ; but when they proceeded to draw up condemnatory 
resolutions, it was discovered that the king’s singularly futile 
policy was to prevent these from being passed by opportune 
vjjournment. Then followed that famous scene in which the 
Speaker was held to his chair while a resolution was passed 
denouncing as enemies to the kingdom all. who paid or advised 
the exaction of unlawful taxes, and, more significant still, all 
those who made innovations in religion.” 

». Composition.—Those who have systematically followed the 
ulvice given month by month will have no difficulty in at once 
forming an analysis of the subject selected. A few minutes must 
be spent in preparation, thinking over the subject and calling to 
mind important points, quotations, and a few minutes must be 
left for revision. Last year’s subjects were :— 

(1.) Deseribe any historic building you have visited, or 

(2.) Write a short essay on one of the following subjects :— 

(a) Free libraries: their use and abuse. 

(6) What can be done by the elementary schools to remedy 
any degeneration of the national physique. 

(c) The advantages and disadvantages of the distribution of 
the agricultural land of a country among small freeholders., 

Those of the previous year were : 

(a) The importance of the tour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales round the British Empire. 

(6) Compare the advantage and disadvantage of walking and 
cycling as means of making a holiday tour 

(c) Fairy tales. 

(d) The educational value of exhibitions illustrating nature 
study. 

Subjects set in L901: 

(a) Use and abuse of advertisements, 

(6) The advantages and dangers of professionalism in athletics. 

(c) The difference in character between townspeople and 
country people. 

(d) The advantages of gardening as a hobby. 

Although it is unnecessary to attempt to guess at the subjects 
likely to be set, every student would do well to prepare an essay 
on the following : 

(1.) Free trade and protection. 

(2.) The quarrel between Russia and Japan. 

(3.) Antarctic discoveries. 

(4.) The mission to Tibet. 

6. English Language and Literature.—This paper is usually 
divided into sections—(a) parsing and analysis (compulsory), (b) 
questions on grammar, (¢) questions on the books set for special 
study, (d) questions on each of the books set for general reading. | 

The questions set last year in grammar were : 

(1.) The following sentences occur in the compositions of a 
sixth standard : 

(a) “Oxygen does not put out a burning taper like hydrogen 
does.”’ 

(6b) “ They brought cannon of great size, and which made a 
terrible noise.” 

(c) “ Each of the kings which he saw carried a sceptre of 
their own.” 

Explain as to a class the reasons for the corrections which 
you would make in these sentences, 

(2.) Write short notes of a first lesson on the analysis of simple 
sentences for children of about ten years of age, who are already 
able to distinguish nouns and verbs. 1 

(3.) Show in what way the etymology of the following names 
is interesting —Lincoln, Whitby, Winchester, Stratford, Uxbridge, 
Portsmouth, the Cinque Ports, the Fossway. If you can, quote 
other parallel instances in illustration of your answer. 

(4.) Construct sentences so as to show the difference in meaning 
and use of the following words —officious, official ; farther, further ; 
eredulous, credible ; obsequies, obsequious ; spiritual, spirituous ; 
prominent, pre-eminent ; imaginary, imagery. 

The following points should be looked up in revision :— 

(1.) Much Ado about Nothing. 





(a) Lives and characters of the chief dramatis persone. 

(6) Explanation of all unusual phrases and allusions, 

(c) Paraphrases of the chief speeches. 

(d) A life of Shakespeare, and estimate of his character and 
powers. 

(2.) Bacon’s Essays- 

(a) Prepare a life of Bacon, an estimate of his character, with 
some knowledge of the contents of his works. 

(b) Be prepared to give in your own words the contents of 
any of the essays, or an analysis of the same. 

(c) Be quite sure you know something of all the classica | 
writers, etc., mentioned in the essays. 

(3.) In the general reading books the scope of questions js 
very great, but can present no difficulty to any one who has a 
good knowledge of the contents. 

7. Geography.—The following points should be carefully re- 
vised oo \ 

(1.) Look through all the questions set in the course, or go 
through the book of questions recommended last month. 

(2.) The productions, imports, exports, chief towns, and form 
of government of each country should be known. The various 
forms of government in the colonies are of especial importance, 

(3.) The interchange of productions, the chief trade routes, 
and principal lines, railway and steamer, should be known. 

(4.) Take an ordinary atlas and go through all the chief towns, 
and satisfy yourself that you know something about each. 

(5.) Practise sketch maps of all the more important countries 
and colonies. A neat sketch map will often save much writing. 

(6.) Look over the circumstances under which the various 
colonies came into our hands. 

8. History.—Notebooks and synopses should be used for re- 
vision. The following points should be thoroughly known : 

(1.) Genealogical tables, showing the exact descent of each 
dynasty. 

(2.) Growth of the constitution—Witanagemote, Magnum Con- 
cilium, Curia Regis, House of Commons, Bill of Rights, Reform 
Bills, ete. 

(3.) Battles (with plans of the chief)—for example, Aylesford, 
Mount Badon, Heathfield, Ellandune, Hengest’s Down, Ash- 
down, Ethandune, Brunanburg, Stamford Bridge, Hastings, 
Gerberoi, Alnwick, Tenchebrai, The Standard, Lincoln, Bouvines, 
Fair of Lincoln, Lewes, Evesham, Cambuskenneth, Falkirk, 
Bannockburn, Boroughbridge, Sluys, Crecy, Neville’s Cross, 
Poictiers, Navaretta, Radcot Bridge, Homildon Hill, Shrews- 
bury, Bramham Moor, Agincourt, of Herrings, of the Wars of 
the Roses, Stoke, Guinegate (Battle of the Spurs), Flodden, 
Halidon Hill, Solway Moss, Pinkiecleugh, Langside, Zutphen, 
of the Civil War (1642-9), Dunbar, North Foreland, Southwold, 
Sedgemoor, Killiecrankie, Steinkirk, Landen, Namur, La Hogue, 
Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, Sheriffmuir, Pres- 
tonpans, Culloden, Minden, Plassey, Lagos, Quiberon Bay, 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, Saratoga, of the Saints (Rodney, in 
1782), St. Vincent, Camperdown, Vinegar Hill, the Nile, Tra- 
falgar, Copenhagen, Rolica, Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Albuera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, Toulouse, Ligny, Quatre Bras, 
Waterloo, etc. 

(4.) Treaties and Peaces — Aix-la-Chapelle, Amiens, Bteda, 
Bretigny, Chateau-Cambresis, Fontainebleau, Ghent, Northamp- 
ton, Ryswick, Utrecht, Wedmore, Troyes, Berwick, Brigham, 
Dover, Estaples, Mise of Lewes, Paris, Pecquigny, Versailles, 
Wallingford. 

(5.) Chief men, including Aidan, André, Anselm, Anson, 
Atterbury, Bede, Blake, Bonner, Byng, Cade, Cecil, Chaucer, 
Cobden, Columba, Coverdale, Cranmer, Danby, De Burgh, De 
Montfort, Des Roches, Despensers, Dunstan, Dupleix, Eliot, 
Eustace of Boulogne, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Flambard, Frobisher, 
Gardiner, Gilbert, Grosseteste, Hampden, Havelock, Hereward, 
Hooper, Rowland Hill, Walter Hubert, Hyde, Jeffreys, Ket, 
Langton, Longsword, Luther, William Marshall (Earl of Pem- 
broke), Montrose, More, Morton, Neville (Earl of Warwick), 
Newton, Oates, O’Connell, Oldcastle, Outram, Peter the Hermit, 
Gaveston, Porteous, Pym, Ridley, Prince Rupert, Sacheverell, 
Algernon Sidney, Strafford, Sidney, Washington, Wolfe, Wolsey, 
William of Wykeham. 

(6.) Causes and results of rebellions and conspiracies—for ex- 
ample, Argyle’s, Babington’s, Cade’s, Gordon’s, Gunpowder, 
Ket’s, Mar’s, Monmouth’s, Young Pretender’s, Percies’, Pilgrim- 
age of Grace, Simnel’s, Simon de Montfort’s, Tyler's, Wyatt's. 

(7.) Chief statutes passed, and their terms. 

9. Arithmetic.—Revise all the theory, and make quite sure of 
exact definitions of the various terms employed. The theory of 
fractions, vulgar and decimal, and the theory of ratio and proper- 
tion are especially important. Read very carefully the instructions 
on the paper set, and spend a few minutes in making a selection 
of the questions you can answer best. It is generally wiser to 
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attempt an casy sum that you are sure of than a more difficult 
one about which you are doubtful. 

10. Algebra.—Look over the theory, especially the theory of 
the rule for G.C.M. and L.C.M., for algebraic operations with 
fractions; rules for factoring, theory of indices and surds, of 
ratio and proportion. 

Be prepared to establish many of the common formule you 
used by working from general examples; for example 
-~b+ ./b* - 4c 

2a ; 

11. Buelid.—Give a final look at the propositions, and make 
quite sure of them. This paper is generally rather long for the 
time allowed, which does not permit of much time for thought. 
Write out your propositions and direct answers before attempt- 
ing the deductions, unless you can see the latter at once. 

12. Elementary Science.—Answer those questions only which 
you know—gues:ing is perfectly useless in a science paper. Draw 
diagrams wherever you can to elucidate your meaning, the 
simpler and clearer the better. The sets of questions which have 
been given from time to time indicate the scope of the questions. 

I give a few rules which should be carefully followed by every 
one who hopes for success : 

(1.) Do not forget to take your permit to sit, and such apparatus 
as you will need in the various papers. 

(2.) Always allow yourself plenty of time to reach the place of 
examination 

(3.) Always read very carefully and follow out exactly the 
instructions issued with each paper. 

4.) Do not be in a hurry, and do not waste time. Be quite 
sure you understand what the examiner is asking for, and answer 
as clearly, concisely, and tersely as you can. If you are asked 
for “ causes,’ it is useless to give “ results.’’ Above all things 
do not pad out your answers with unnecessary or irrelevant talk. 

(5.) Divide up your time carefully among the questions, so 
that you may Late time to answer each. It is far better to 
answer three questions and score seven on each, than to spend 
a long time on one for the sake of scoring ten. 

(6.) Do not study up to the last minute, do not discuss answers 
with other candidates, and do nothing to upset your equilibrium 
during the week. 

This may seem superfluous advice, but an examination never 
takes place without many students losing heavily through not 
attending to these simple rules. 


lf ax” the+e 0, then z = 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
For Entrance Examination, 1905. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—Regular oral practice is very neces- 
sary. 

2. Penmanship.—Write a page daily in the Practical Teacher 
Copy Book, and use great care at all times. 

3. English.—(a) Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto iii., stanzas 
13-24. Be prepared to give the meaning in your own words, 
to analyse any part, and to parse any word. 

(>) Learn ten roots and meanings per week. 

(ec) Learn the Teutonic affixes. Notice in each case (i) the 
meaning, if any, and (ii) the function of the suffix. For example, 
motherless: less means without. Its function is to change a 
noun into an adjective. Width: th = abstract quality of. Its 
function is to change an adjective (wide) into an abstract noun 
(width) 

(d) Learn carefully the rules for punctuation, and apply them 
in your own composition. This is a point on which young students 
are generally very hazy. Stops are either omitted or scattered 
about incorrectly. 

4. Geography.—Prepare thoroughly the geography of Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark. Draw sketch maps of 
each country, insert only those names which are to be remem- 
bered, and repeat the maps till thoroughly known. The pro- 
ductions must be tabulated as vegetable, mineral, and animal, 
the imports and exports carefully noted, the chief towns and 
form of government well known. 

5. History.—Henry the Fourth and Henry the Fifth. 

Chief points : 

A genealogical table must be learnt, showing the descent of 
Henry the Fourth, and his relation to the other branches of the 
family. Note that Henry the Fourth obtained the throne by 
election of the Parliament, the nobles, the Church, and the 
Commons. As a result, concessions had to be made to each 
party. The nobles were unruly and impatient of control, as is 
shown by the four risings against the king’s rule; the Church 
demanded the statute De Herefico Comburendo, and _insti- 
tuted a vigorous persecution of the Lollards; the Commons 
gained much power, and demanded freedom of debate, the right 
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to originate all money bills, and to criticise the expenditure of 
the royal household. Amidst these distracting influences Henry’s 
path was by no means easy, and his remark (according to Shake. 
speare), ‘“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” was singularly 
true. . 

Henry the Fifth diverted the attention of the unruly barons 
by reviving the claim to the French crown, and uniting them 
in a common attack on the French. His short and glorious 
campaign must be carefully studied, and a plan of the battle 
of Agincourt learnt. 

6. Arithmetic.—Ratio and proportion. 

The theory of this is very important. Ratio is the relation 
existing between two quantities of the same kind with regard to 
magnitude. Proportion is the equality of two ratios. The 
various kinds of ratio—direct, inverse, compound, duplicate, 
triplicate, etc.—must be clearly understood. Ratio is always 
expressed in whole numbers—for example, not 2}: 54, but 11: 
22, or 1:2. Proportion sums must be worked by method of 
unity and by proportion. The solution in the latter case de. 
pends upon the fact that “ when four numbers are in proportion, 
the product of the extremes is always equal to the product of 
the means.” Hence if one term is missing, it can always be 
found from the others. The first two terms are a ratio, and so 
are the last two. It is therefore incorrect to say, as 2 books 
: 53. :: 4 books: 10s. It should be, as 2 books: 4 books :: 5s. : 10s, 
Study this theory very carefully. 

7. Science.—The centre of gravity, and how it may be found 
mathematically and by experiment. Stable and unstable equili- 
brium. Note: to find the centre of two bodies connected with 
a rigid bar (considered without weight), divide the distance 
between the centres of gravity in the inverse ratio of the weights 
—for example, A weighs 18 pounds and B 6 pounds, and they 
are 2 feet apart. Where is the centre of gravity ? 

This distance will be 4} from B, or s°; from A. 
8. Music.—Continue practice in transcription. 


Test Questions. 


1. Write as specimens of copy setting :— 
Large hand.— V erisimilitude. 
Small hand.—/t was a summer evening ; old Kaspar’s work 
was done. 

2. Analyse the following, and parse the words in italics :— 

** As he repassed the outer court, 
He spied the fair young child at sport ; 
He thought to train him to the wood, 
For, at a word, be it understood, 
He was always for ill and never for good.” 

3. Give some account of the chief industries of France, and 
the more important towns connected with them. 

4. What do you understand by “ Germany” ? Explain care- 
fully how it is governed. 

5. Discuss the legality of Edward the Third’s claim to the 
throne of France. 

6 Point out the causes of the Peasants’ Revolt. 

7. Explain how a pulley, a weight, and a chain can be arranged 
so as to make a door shut when it is let go. Draw a diagram. 
What forces has the weight to overcome as it shuts the door ? 

8. Transpose the following into key A :— 


6 =} ; —— = = | 
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Second Year's Course. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—Regular oral practice before 4 
competent critic. 

2. Penmanship.—Write a page each day in the Practical Teacher 
Copy Book, and use great care at all times. Good pens, ink, and 
paper are essentials to success. i 

3. Drawing.—One or two freehand copies each week, varied 
with an occasional study of some natural object—for example, 
a flower, a few leaves, etc. A little nature study of this kind 
will materially assist in the proper understanding of a copy. 

4. English.—(a) Goldsmith’s Traveller, line 376 to the end. 

The poet continues his examination of the state of England. 
He deplores the methods and aims of the political parties of the 
times. Acting from selfish motives, eager to advance themselves 
at the expense of all others, overriding the law by means of their 
wealth, they compel the writer to think that it would be better 
to be ruled by an autocratic king than to suffer from the tyranny 
“~~ government (376-392). 

he for wealth and power has affected the poorer classes 
very adversely. To make room for some lordly estate, villages 
have been depopulated, and the inhabitants compelled to em!- 
grate, and their condition abroad is depicted as miserable in 
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SPLENDID GIFT BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt, Gilt Edges, Special Picture Designs, Bevelled Boards. 























Five Shillings Each. Now Ready. 








THE WARD OF KING CANUTE. 
A Romance of the Danish Conquest. By Orruaze A. Liwsencrantz. Six Illustra‘ions 
in Colour by The Kinneys. 


THE THRALL OF LEIF THE LUCKY. 
A Story of the Viking Days. By Orrmir A. Linsenckantz. Six Illustrations in Colour 
by The Kinneys. 


IN THE REGIONS OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


By Gorvon Srasixs, R.N. Six Illustrations in Colour by Henry Austin. 


THE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC ELEPHANT. 
By F. T. Monrcomery. 650 Full-page Illustrations by C. M. Coolidge. 
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MOTHER’S LITTLE GIRL. A New Story by Ernen Turner, Price 3s. 6d, 


The Dundee Advertiser says:—‘‘ A beautiful story...... one that draws out all the author’s wonderful capacities for direct and 
naturally emotional and sentimental writing. The grown-ups, the little folk and their everyday experiences, are portrayed aud 
described with a realism that brings them very near to the reader, affecting the feelings and impressing the memory.” 








RATAPLAN: a Rogue Elephant. 


By Ettey Vetvix. Twelve Illustrations in Colour by 
Gustave Verbeek. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE DUCHESS. 


By Frances Cuaries. Four Illustrations in Colour by 
I. H. Caliga. Price 3s. 6d. 


A NEW PRESENTATION VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 
Ward, Lock & Coa.’s 


WONDER BOOK. 


A PICTURE ANNUAL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crown 4to, picture boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 



















Containing 


8 Full-page Plates in Colour. 


Beautifully reproduced from Paintings by Leading Artists of the day. 


260 other Illustrations. 


Printed in various Tints, 


256 Pages of Brightly Written Stories. 


Articles and Verses adapted for Children of all sorts and ages. 





The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Happy indeed ought the child to be 
who is fortunate enough to become possessed of this book.” 





A Book far in advance of anything now published. 
A Magnificent Picture Gallery for Children. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, LONDON, E.C., 
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the extreme. (This is altogether incorrect. Large residences in 
the country tend to create rather than destroy villages, and the 
settlers in North America were very different from those depicted 
here. Compared with the agricultural labourer at home, they 
were immensely superior in wealth, comfort, and physique.) 

The whole question is then summed up. Happiness is not to 
be found in any particular country, for the simple reason that 
it depends not on laws, government, or external surroundings, 
but on the man’s own conscience and mind. 

(b) Learn the chief figures of speech. 

(¢) Learn fifteen roots and meanings per week. 

5. History.—This month may be spent in revision. 
fully over the points set in the Scholarship Course. 

6. Geography.—The geography of New Zealand. 

Learn a memory map, insert names of all places to be remem- 
bered, and practise till thoroughly known. Imports, exports, 
towns, and government require particular attention. 

7. Arithmetic.—Continue practice in stocks and shares. 

8. Elementary Science.—Revise any weak part. 

. Kuclid.—Props. 13, 14, Book LL, with four deductions per 
week, 

10. Algebra. —Arithmetical and geometrical progression. 
how to establish the various formule used. 


Go care- 


Learn 


Test Questions. 


1. Write an essay on, “On what does true happiness depend ?” 
2. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 


“ Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
$y proud contempt, or favour’s fostering sun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure! 
I only would repress them ¢o secure. 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil.” 


3. Give rules for the agreement of the verb with its subjects 
when there are more than one. 

4. Point out some of the chief advances made in social legisla- 
tion in Victoria’s reign. 

5. What were the causes and results of the Indian Mutiny ? 

6. Say what you can of the native fauna and flora of Australia. 

7. Explain as to a sixth standard how the “ Commonwealth of 
Australia" is governed. 

8 Work the following 

(a) What sum of money invested in 3} per cent. stock at 874 
would produce 50 guineas per annum; and what increase of 
income would be obtained by selling out at par and investing 
in stock at 105, paying 5} per cent. ? Ans, £1225; £17, 10s. 

(6) A person has an income of £122, 10s. from 34 per cent. 
stock; he sells at 92, and invests his principal in stock at 95, 
which yields 5} per cent. What will his income be ? 

Ans, £177, 18s. 11,,d. 

(c) The 3 per cents. are at 101}; the 4 per cents. at 121}. 
Find the gain in income by transferring £10,000 stock from the 
3 per cents, to the 4 per cent. Ans. £33, 6s. 8d. 

9%. How would you prove to a class: 

(a) That light proceeds in straight lines. 

(6) That white light is composed of various colours. 

(ce) That the visible spectrum does not contain all the rays in 
a beam of sunlight. 

10. Work the following : 


», /743- 
) a/ | 


(6) af 2a +74 a/3a - 18 


(ce) Ja + S442 
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TEACHER. 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 10905. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head-master of the Stockwell Pupil- Teacher School. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH’S 


THEORY OF TEACHING. 


WORK. 


1. In what ways are words and things confused in the teaching 
of grammar ? 
2. Draw up an outline scheme for teaching grammar and 
composition concurrently 
ENGLISH. 


1. Write from memory any one of the poems in the first series 
of the Golden Treasury, with a few notes on it. 

2. Write an outline of the plot of Kenilworth, not exceeding 
thirty lines. 

3. “ He did plot the Duke of Gloucester’s death.” Say what 
you know of this event, and point out the parts of the play which 
are connected with it. 

Eneuisu History. 


1. Give an outline of the chief geographical discoveries made 
during the Tudor period. 

2. What is meant by the “ balance of power” ? 
it first adopted as a principle of statesmanship ? 


When was 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What do you know of the geography of Tibet, and of the 
recent expedition to Tibet ? 
2. Give an account of Manchuria or of Korea. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Explain what is meant by 2%, and show that you can 
regard it as equal to ‘3. 

2. Give a list of the denominators of all the fractions (in their 
lowest terms) which can produce a pure recurring decimal with 
three digits in the period. , 

3. Explain why it is that a pure recurring decimal, when 
divided by eight, will give a mixed recurring decimal, with three 
non-recurring digits and the same number of recurring digits as 
the original decimal. 

ALGEBRA 


1 Resolve into factors :— 
a* 2h? 
(a) +3 + —,- 
b? a“ 
(b) 122 - Try + 12y*. 
(c) 1 -— 23 - y' — 32y. 
2. Find the L.C.M. of 2x* + 52° + 322 + x — 2, and a#+2°+1. 
3. Simplify the fraction— 
(2x2 — Bae + 2) (12x? — 17x + 6) (x? + 3x + 2) 
(a? — 4) (42° + x — 3) (62? - Tx + 2) 


and show that its value is independent of z. 


GEOMETRY. 


1. Prove that the two tangents drawn from the same point 
are equal to one another, and subtend equal angles at the centre 
of the circle. F 

2. What is the greatest number of obtuse angles that a quadri- 
lateral can have—(a) if circumscribed about a circle, (0) if in- 
scribed in a circle ? 

3. If AC and AD are diameters of two circles ABC and ABD, 
show that C, B, and D are in one and the same straight line. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


1. Explain the terms organ, organised, and organic, and men- 
tion organic substances that have been produced from inorganic 
materials. 

2. In what respects do animals differ from plants ? 


NOTES AND SYLLABUS FOR DECEMBER. 
EnGuisH ComMPosirtion. 


Study Nesfield’s English Composition, chap. vii., or Meikle- 
john’s Art of Writing English, chaps. ix. and x. 

Prepare and write essays on the following subjects :— 

a The difference between knowledge and wisdom. 

2. The essentials of poetry. 
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THE NORMAL press. Lea. 


“The Normal Tutorial Series.—There are no books that can excel the publications of the Normal Correspondence College Press ; we never 
saw any to equal them. For Candidates and Training Colleges they are simply invaluable—in fact, indispensable.”—National Teacher, 


“The Normal Tutorial Series.—The names of Professor E. E. Denney and P. Lyddon-Roberts, A.C.P., are a certain guarantee of practical 


and useful publications.”—Schoolmistress. 


“The Normal Tutorial Series.—The books which come from this Press are issued for the guidance and instruction of self-taught students. 
They are edited with great care and judgment, and are the work of experts in the special subjects-under treatment." —Schoolmaster. 


KING’S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1904-5. 


At the last King’s Scholarship Examination 32 Candidates were placed in Divisions I. and IT. of the First Class. Of these no less than 31 used text -books 
published by the Normal Press, Ltd., during part or the whole of their apprenticeship. (Full particulars, including names, have already been advertised.) 


UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION. By J. H. Boardman, B.A. Price 6d. net. 

GENERAL INFORMATION TEST PAPERS. Book L. and Book LI. Price 6d. each net. 

KEYS to the above. Price 1s. each net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. By Miss A. Barter, L.L.A. Cloth, 
Full Text and Notes, price 1s, 6d. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. A Complete Paraphrase. 6d. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Parsed and Analysed. Price 1s. net. 

scoTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By A. E. Jenkins, M.A. Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

scoTT’Ss LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. A Complete Paraphrase. Price 1s. net. 

scoTT’s LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Parsed and Analysed. Price 1s. net. 

BACON’S ESSAYS. Containing the Essays prescribed for Scholarship 1904. By W. Ray- 
bould, B.A. Cloth, price is. net. 

BACON’S ESSAYS. A Complete Paraphrase. Price 6d. net. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS: HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Book IX. Chaps. I. to 
V. inclusive. Full Text and Notes. By J. Lightfoot, M.A., D.Sc. Cloth, Is. net. 

A CLOSE INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE. Price 1s. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS: HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Book IX. Chaps. VI. 
to End. Full Text and Notes. By J. Lightfoot, M.A., D.8e. Cloth, price is, net. 

A CLOSE INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE. Price 1s. 

NOTES ON DAVID COPPERFIELD. By N. Stockwell, B.A. Hons. Price 01. net. 

NOTES ON SCOTT’S KENILWORTH. By J. H. Boardman, B.A. Price 9d. net. 

NOTES ON SCOTT’S TALISMAN. By A. Barter, L.L.A. Price 0d. net. 

For the First Two Sectivns of the Language Part of the Scholarship Syllabus :— 
KNOTTY POINTS IN PARSING AND ANALYSIS. By Professor Denney and P. Lyddon- 


Roberta, Principals of the Normal Correspondence College. Fourteenth Edition. 
Cloth, price 1s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By W. Jayne West, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
GRAMMATICAL TERMS EXPLAINED. Ry J. H. Boardman, B.A., L.C.P., Principal of 
Douglas Pupil-Teacher Centre. Cloth, price 1s. net. 





WORDS AND THEIR DERIVATION. By Professor Denney and P. Lyddon-Roberts. 
Price 6d. net. 

The Syllabus states that drawings of ornament, foliage, fruit, ete., in diferent materials 
—e.g. stone, , metal, textiles, etce.—will be required. The only book that covers 
this requirement ts :— 

THE NEW FREEHAND. By A. Schofield, A.R.C.A., National Silver Medallist, Cloth, 
Art Paper Edition, price 3s. 6d. net. 
The following book is for those who wish to learn Freshand from the very commencement, 
t covers most, but not all, of the latest Scholarship Syllabus. 
THE mye GUIDE TO FREEHAND DRAWING. By Polak and Schofield, Art Masters. 
rice 3s. net. 
For Section I. in Elementary Science. 

There are several books published on Elementary Science ; most of them are now out of 
date. The following exactly cover the latest Scholarship Syllabus :— 

THE COREL ARSE? ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By T. W. Gardner, B.A. Cloth, price 
. 6d, net. 


For Section IT. 
You are required to study one of the subjects, A, B, and C, that fol'ow. The brat books 
are :— 


A.—THE SCHOLARSHIP CHEMISTRY. By T. W. Gardner, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net 
B.—ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. fy T. W. Gardner, B.A. Cloth, price 1s, 6d. net 
C.—ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By J. H. Wimms, B.A. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
THE NORMAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1483-1588. By F. A. Horner, LL.B, D.A., late 
Principal of P.T. Centre. Cloth, price 2s. net. 
NORMAL REPRINT OF KING'S SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS.--8 Years’ Questions with 
newers. Price Is. 6. net. 

This book is brought up to date each year, and thus inclodes the latest questions, 
KING'S SCHOLARSHIP GUIDE. Price 6d. net. 

A copy of this Guide and Syllabus will be sent gratis to all who state that they intend 
sitting for examination. (Send a penny stamp for postage.) 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1905-6. 


At the last Certificate Examination most of the First Class Candidates used books published by the Normal Press, Ltd 


English Authors for 1905. 

SHAKESPEARE’S RICHARD Il. By Rev. E. A. Phillips, B.A. Cloth, price Is. 6d. net. 
SHAKESPEARE’S RICHARD II. A Complete Paraphrase. Price 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE’S RICHARD II. Parsed and Analysed. 
ADDISON'S SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. By W. Raybould, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
NOTES ON PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY. By J. H. Boardman, B.A. &i. net. 
NOTES ON SCOTT'S KENILWORTH, WITH TEST PAPERS. By J. H. Boardman, B.A. 

(Lond.), L.C.P. Price 9d. net. 
NOTES ON THACKERAY’S ESMOND. By W. F. Smith, B.A. (Lond.). Price 9d. net 
BURKE'S THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. By J. H. Boardman, B.A. 


Cloth, price 2s. net. 


English Authors for 1906. 


‘MILTON'S PARADISE LOST (Book VI). By A. E. Ikin, B.Sc. Honours, L.0.P., late 


Headmaster of Pupil-Teacher Centre. Cloth, price 1s. net. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST (Book VI). A Complete Paraphrase. Price 6d. net. 
—— Sueunae. Ped E. A. Phillips, B.A., late Lecturer at Exeter Training College. 
oth, price ls. net. 
MILTON'S LYCIDAS. A Complete Paraphrase. Price 6d. net. 
MILTON'S AREOPAGITICA. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A., Headmaster of Pupil-Teacher 
Centre. Cloth, price 2s, net. 
owe Ws ¥ By E. A. Phillips, B.A., late Lecturer at Exeter Training College. 
oth, price 6d. net. 
MILTON'S SONNETS. A Complete Paraphrase. Price 6d. net. 
NOTES ON THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS (Book IL). By J. H. 
Boardman, B.A., L.C.P. Price 9d. net. 
NOTES ON SCOTT’S WOODSTOCK. By G. M. Handley, B.A., Headmaster of Pupil- 
Teacher Centre. Price 0d. net. 
NOTES ON SCOTT’S FORTUNES OF NIGEL. By A. W. Parry, B.A., Head of Day Train- 
ing Oollege, Exeter. Price 9d. net. 
NOTES ON PEPYS’ DIARY (Shortened Edition). By J. H. Boardman, B.A., L.C.P. 
Price 9d. net. In preparation. 
THE raueas, ¥- OF ENGLAND, 1603-1688. By J. Beith, Camb. Hist. Tripos. 
h, price 2s. net. 
This book is quite full enough, yet not too full, for an Acting Teacher to read through. 
THE NORMAL GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By I. F. Young, L.L.A., etc. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 
Also published separately as follows :— 
—— mints ON ‘ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 1. F. Young, L.L.A., ete. Cloth, 
rice is. . het. 
THE NORMAL SKELETON ESSAYS. By ©. P. Young, L.L.A., etc. Cloth, price 1s. net. 
THE NORMAL MODEL ESSAYS. By L. F. Young, L.L.A., etc. Cloth, price 2s. net. 
: Education for 1905 and 1906. 
For this subject new and up-to-date books are absolutely essential. 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL METHOD. By J. H. Boardman, B.A., L.0.P. Cloth, 9a. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL ORGANISATION. (This is the only book published which fully 
covers the latest Syllabus.) By J. H. Boardman, B.A., L.C.P. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





PRACTICAL SCHOOL METHOD AND ORGANISATION. By J. H. Boardman, B.A., 
L.C.P. Cloth, price 5s. net. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL HYGIENE. By 8. A. Slefrig, B.8ec., tate Lertuver at Pupil- 
net, 


Teacher Centre. Cloth, price 3s, 6d. net. Specimen Copy, 2s. 6d 
—-_ a AND HOW TO WRITE THEM. Ry W. Smith, B.A., B.Sc. Cloth, 
price 1s. net. 


Education for 1906 only. 

In addition to the above the following are required :— 

EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF FROEBEL AND PESTALOZZI. hy J. H. Board van, B.A.. 

Lc, Cloth, price 2s, net. 

TEACHER'S TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By M. £. Pulling, B.A. (Lond.). 

Cloth, price 1s. 3d. net. 

THE TEACHER'S TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL LOGIC. By Professor Denney ani 

P. Lyddon-Roberts, A.C.P. Cloth, price 1s. 3d. net. 

THE TEACHER'S TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL ETHICS. By Professor Denney and 

P. Lyddon-Ro! erts, A.C.P. Cloth, price 1s, 3d. net. 

THE TEACHER'S TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, AND ETHICS. 

Complete. By Professor Denney and P. Lyddon-Roberts, A.C.P. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND GENERAL HYGIENE. [By T. W. Gardner, B.A. (Lond.), and 
L. F. Young, L.L.A. Hons. Cloth, price 2s. net. 
EE BIOLOGY (Nature Knowledge). By J. H. Wimms, B.A. Cloth, price 
. 6d. ne’ 
RECENT > Ay IN SCIENCE. fy A. E. Ikin, B.Sc, Hons. (Lond), L.0.P, Cloth, 
price Is. net. 
KNOTTY POINTS IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. [By A. E. Ikin, B.Sc. Hons. 

(Lond.), L.C.P. Price Is. 6d. net, 

THE = GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By T. W. Gardner, B.A. 
THE TEACHER'S MUSIC COURSE. Tenth Edition. 

Staff! Notation Edition. By Professor Denney and P. Lyddon-Roberts, A.C.P. 
Cloth, price Is. 6d. net. 

Tonic Bol-fa Edition. Ity Professor Denney and P. Lyddon-Roberts, A.C.P. Cloth, 
price Is. 6d, net. 

Both Notations Complete. Sy Professor Denney and P. Lyddon-Roberts, A.C.P. 
a. ~~ 2s. 6d. net. For Certificate 1905 and 1906 both notations are 
required. 

THE NORMAL GUIDE TO MODEL DRAWING. By Arthur Schofield, A.R.C.A., Art 

Master (in four groups), etc. Cloth, price 2s. éd. net. 

THE NORMAL BLACKBOARD DRAWING. By Arthur Schofield, A.R.C.A., Art Master 

(in four groups), etc. Cloth, price a. net. 

(In 1906 marks are given for three drawings instead of two, as in previous years. No 
examination is now held in Freehand Drawing, except at the King’s Scholarship 
Examination.) 
TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE GUIDE, 1904-5. Price 3d. net. 

A copy of this Guide and Syllabus will be sent gratis to all who state that they in- 
tend sitting for examination. (Send a penny stamp for postage.) 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS, 1905-6. 


INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING. By A. Paart, B.A., B.Sc, and A. Eve, B.A., L.L.A. Cloth, price Is. 6d, net. 


(Just Published, 


Full Lists of Books for these Examinations will be sent on application. 





FREE GUIDE. 


The London Matriculation Guide. 


FREE GUIDE. 





LONDON: NORMAL COLLECE PRESS, LTD., 


47 MELFORD ROAD, DULWICH, 5.E.; or 


110 AVONDALE SQUARE, 5.E. 
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3%. “ One thing at once.” 
4. Nature study. 
Tueory or TEACHING. 


Study Collar and Crook's School Management, chap. x., on the 
teaching of history. 

The greatest mistakes made in teaching history arise from a 
want of consideration of the age and mental ability of the pupils. 
In early life the imagination is extremely active, and the great 
purpose of the history lessons is to provide a discipline for it, 
to put it into harness, and make it do useful work. Thus, with 
the help of pictures and verbal descriptions, quite young children 
can be made to form pretty accurate ideas of the conditions of 
social life at various epochs, and thus lay a solid foundation on 
which the future teaching can rest. At the same time the 
teaching should not deal ostensibly with these matters. The 
best plan is to take some biographies, and use them as centres 
round which to arrange the teaching. 

In the next period the memory becomes strong, and more 
matters of fact can be taught; and, at the same time, the children 
should be taught something of the sources from which the state- 
ments are drawn. Children often accept statements merely be- 
cause they are made in the text-book, and never dream of asking 
themselves how the writer obtained his information. The ad- 
vanced student will have much to occupy his attention in this 
direction, because he will have to weigh the evidence and judge 
how far it is trustworthy ; but school children should be taught 
only such matters as have been accepted as correct by the general 
body of historians. It is quite a mistake to suppose that, as a 
achool subject, history is of much use “in training the judg- 
ment.”’ Not only are children too young to discuss the weight 
of the evidence put forward by different writers, but the state- 
ments made in children’s historical essays about the causes and 
effects of any historical event are merely the second-hand opinions 
of their teachers. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Read the second part of the Golden Treasury. As the book 
is set for “‘ general reading,”’ and not for detailed study, it is 
not necessary to prepare full biographies of the poets whose 
works are illustrated in the collection. But the following points 
should in. most cases be remembered: (a) dates of birth and death ; 
(b) chief poems; (c) contemporaries, —— his personal 
friends among politicians and poets; (d) any circumstances 
which influenced his writings. 

The leading figure in the second book is Milton, whose literary 
work falls into three periods—(a) that of the Latin poems, L’ Allegro, 
il Penseroso, the Hymn on the Nativity, Lycidas, and Comus ; 
(b) the period of the pamphlets, written while he was engaged 
in politics; (¢) the period of retirement, in which he wrote 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

The J/iymn on the Nativity marks a great development in 
English lyrical poetry, and is appropriately placed at the open- 
ing of the book. ‘The allusions are, however, too numerous and 
too deep to make it suitable for “ general reading.” It requires 
careful study, and the student is advised to master it thoroughly, 
and he will be repaid for the time spent on it. It is one of the 
most elevated poems in the book. We would specially direct 
attention to the poetic beauty of the stanzas beginning, “‘ No 
war, or battle’s sound,” “ But peaceful was the night,” “ Ring 
out, ye crystal spheres,’ and from “ The oracles are dumb” to 
the end, although the full beauty of the latter cannot be appre- 
ciated by any one who does not understand the allusions. 

Herrick, Carew, Crashaw, Lovelace, and Suckling form a group 
known as the “ Cavalier poets,’ from the side they took in the 
Civil War. Their poems are among the finest love-songs in the 
English language. Indeed it will be hard to find songs in any 
language to beat such lyrics as “To Althea, from Prison,” and 
“He that loves a rosy cheek.” The poetry of this age is full 
of figures, and Herrick especially is remarkable for the way in 
which he wraps a commonplace subject i: a neat metaphor, 
and makes it poetic. Dryden's two odes, Alexander's Feast and 
the Song jor St. Cecilia's Day, are really of a grander class than 
that with which we associate the name “lyrics;’’ but they 
have been set to music by Handel, and are included in our collec- 
tion. The Song for St. Cecilia's Day is a splendid example of 
the union of sound and sense. The lines describing the different 
instruments are quite graphic. 

Prepare in detail the fifth act of Richard the Second. In this 
act our sympathies are entirely with the suffering king, and we 
forget the follies by which he has brought his troubles on him- 
self. The first scene shows the sorrowful parting between 
Richard and his queen, and also brings into prominence the 
ruthless character of Northumberland. Note the prophecy of 
Richard 
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“Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
. The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne, 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is ere foul sin gathering head 
Shall break into corruption. Thou shalt think, 
Though he divide the realm and give thee half, 
It is too little, helping him to all ; 
And he shall think that thou, which know’st the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, : 
Being ne'er so little urged, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurpéd throne.” 


The student should refer to the second part of Henry the Fourth 
(Act IIL, scene i.), in which the king remembers that he had 
been told of this prophecy by some of those who were with 
Northumberland when it was uttered. 


“ Which of you was by— 
You, cousin Nevil, as I may remember— 
When Richard, with his eyes brimful of tears, 
Then checked and rated by Northumberland,— 
Did speak these words, now proved a prophecy ? 
* Northumberland, thou ladder by the which 
My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne,’ ” etc. 


The next two scenes appear to show the punishment that befell 
the Duke of York for his want of firmness in supporting Richard, 
The new king had arranged to be present at a tournament at 
Oxford, and a plot was formed to kill him on the road. Aumerle 
is involved in this conspiracy, and his father discovers the fact, 
just after he had given the account of Bolingbroke’s entry into 
London—a description which should be committed to memory. 
Then comes the struggle between his paternal affection towards 
his son and his loyalty to the king. The duchess’s agony at the 
thought of losing her only son is well brought out, and the final 
settlement by which the king’s pardon is obtained comes as a 
relief. This struggle between father and son, and the threatened 
extinction of a noble house, is intended as a forecast of what 
will happen in the civil wars which take their real origin in the 
accession of Henry the Fourth, instead of the young Earl of March. 
The final scene shows the death of Richard after all had forsaken 
him. The utter desertion is brought home by the groom’s account 
of how even Richard’s favourite horse, roan Barbary, felt 


“ 


Proud that Bolingbroke was on his back.” 


Scene i., line 2. There was an old tradition that Julius Cesar 
built the first Tower of London. This is referred to in Gray's 
Bard :— 

“Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed.” 


ll. Old Troy. According to medieval tradition some of the 
Trojans, after the fall of their city, settled in this country, which 
was said to have received its name of Britain from their leader 
Brutus. 

20. Sworn brother. In the Middle Ages adventurers frequently 
bound themselves by mutual oaths to share each other’s fortunes. 
They were called sworn brothers, or fratres jurati. 

25. Profane, from Latin pro, forth or in front, and fanum, & 
temple ; that which was cast out from the temple as being unclean 
or unworthy of admission. 

43. T'o quit their griefs, to match any grievous stories they may 
tell. 

52. Pomfret = Pontefract, a town in Yorkshire. Liquorice was 
largely grown in the neighbourhood, hence the sweets made from 
this root are called ‘‘ pomfret cakes.” 

66. Converts = changes or turns. We seldom use the word 
intransitively now. 

77. Pines the clime, causes the climate to pine. 

80. Hallowmas = All Saints’ Day, November Ist, a date on 
which the short days and bad weather have generally set in. 

Scene ii., line 67. Bound to himself. The Suben in her eager- 
ness to find an excuse for her son forgot that if he had sign 
a bond, or “ band,” to pay for some gay apparel, the bond would 
be in the keeping of the tailor who would supply it. _ 

Scene iii, line 1. My wnthrifty son. The Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Henry the Fifth, is generally reputed to have been 
fond of dissolute companions when young; but this is an ane 
chronism, for at the time of this scene he was but twelve years 
old. See Henry V., Act I., scene i. 

52. I do repent me. In Early and Middle English the verb 
to repent was reflexive. Compare, “The Lord repented him. 
Compare also the French se repentir. : 

89. What does thou make here? = what art thou doing here’ 
Compare, — 

** Again I said, ‘ What make you here, 
You little vulgar boy ?’”—Ingoldsby Legends. 
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119. Pardonnez moi = excuse me, a form used when declinin 
to grant a request. It really means, “ Excuse me, but I sh 
not do what you ask.” 

124. Chopping = changing. We often say “chopping and 
changing.” It is from the A.S. ceapian, to buy, barter, or ex- 
change. Compare Cheapside, chapman. If the king had used 
the word in French, he would have changed its meaning. 

137. Brother-in-law—that is, John, Duke of Exeter and Earl 
of Huntingdon, who had married Lady Elizabeth, Bolingbroke’s 
sister. 

137. The abbot 

Scene iv., line &. 
say. 

Scene v., line 8 Still-breeding = ever-breeding. 


that is, the Abbot of Westminster. 
As who should say = like a man who would 


Compare,— 
“To drop them still upon one place.” 

Act LIL., scene iii., line 166. 
22. For = because. 
25. In Early English two negatives did not make an affirma- 
tive, but one strong negation. Thus we sometimes find a suc- 
cession of negatives : 


“ He nevere yit no vileinye ne sayde 
In all his lyf, unto no manner wight.” 
Chaucer's Prologue, lines 70, 71. 


25. Silly = simple. Originally it meant blessed (compare the 
German selig). The word innocent is undergoing a similar change. 

49. Here we have a touch of repentance over wasted oppor- 
tunities. The line reminds one of an epitaph on a celebrated 
conductor named Stephen : 


“ Stephen and time they now are even ; 
Stephen beat time, then time beat Stephen.” 


§2. Outward watch. There are three ways in which a clock 
marks the progress of time—namely, the vibration of the pen- 
dulum, the index on the dial, and the striking of the hours. 
The king's sighs correspond to the ticking of the pendulum, 
which at the same time as it numbers the seconds notes their 
formation into minutes on the dial plate, or “ outward watch,” 
to which the king compares his eyes. The want of figures is 
supplied by a succession of tears ; his finger by regularly wiping 
these away performs the office of the “ dial’s point ”—that is, the 
hands of the cleck. His groans are the sounds that tell the hour. 
This fanciful conceit furnishes a good illustration of the super- 
ficial character of Richard's mind, ever more ready to catch 
at trivial analogies and illustrations than to occupy itself with 
sober facts and everyday duties. 

66. Brooch—that is, an ornament which is used for fastening 
parts of the garments. together. Henee, “love of Richard” is 
a strange connective. 

67. Royal. It has been suggested that there is a play on the 
words royal and noble, which were also the names of coins, the 
noble being worth half a sovereign, and the royal worth six 
shillings and eightpence—that is, ten groats less than the noble. 
Richard calls the groom his peer, or equal, and implies that 
although he is king, being a royal prince, he is worth ten groats 
less than the noble peer. 

85. Jade, not originally used to denote a worn-out horse, as 
it does now. In Act ILL, scene iii., line 179, the horses of Phaethon, 
the sun-god, are called jades 

4. Jauneing = hard riding. 

98. To fall to = to begin to eat. 

100. J dare not. This suggests that there was an attempt 
to get rid of Richard by poison. 

107. Another room, another place. Room did not originally 
denote an apartment. Compare, “ Make room for me,” “ The 
highest rooms at feasts.” 

Scene vi., line 3. Cicester, now spelt Cirencester, but pro- 
nounced Cicester or Cister. 

21. This is another anachronism. The Abbot of Westminster 
outlived King Henry, and there is no evidence that he took 
part in the conspiracy. 

25. Reverend that is, some place that is worthy of 
respect. Observe the difference between reverent and reverend. 
The former is from the present participle of the Latin word, 
and hence means revering or respecting. The latter is from a 
kind of participle or verbal adjective called the gerundive, which 
always terminated in -andus or -endus, and implied “ fit to 
be,’ or “ that which ought to be,” hence reverend = that which 
is fit to be revered, that which ought to be respected. Compare 
the words subtrahend, multiplicand, dividend. The Bishop of 
Carlisle was thus ordered to take sanctuary. 

48. Incontinent = immediately. 

49. A woyage to the Holy Land. 


room 


In the opening speech of 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


King Henry the Fourth, Shakespeare makes the king declare that 
he will raise an army— 


“ To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.”’ 


Enouisn History. 


Prepare to the restoration of the Stuarts, 1660. The early 
part of this _ was taken up with the Thirty Years’ War 
in Europe. This had far-reaching effects on the Continent, but 
England was not drawn into it. As it was originally a religious 
quarrel between the Protestants and the Catholics, large numbers 
of Englishmen were in favour of fighting on the Protestant side ; 
and the temptation was very great, for Frederick, Count Pala. 
tine, who had married Elizabeth, daughter of James the First, 
and had accepted the offer of the Bohemians to become their 
king, after a rule of one season was driven from his kingdom, 
and lost his ancestral ions on the Rhine. King Christian 
the Fourth of Denmark invaded Germany in 1625, but was 
defeated by a renowned commander, Wallenstein. As a result 
of these successes, the emperor issued the Edict of Restitution, 
which commanded the Protestants to restore all that they had 
taken since the Peace of Augsburg (1555). Wallenstein prepared 
to enforce this with relentless cruelty; but the League felt jealous 
of Wallenstein’s power, and called upon the emperor to dismiss 
him. When the Catholic cause was thus weakened, Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden invaded Germany (1630), as the leader of 
the Protestant cause, hoping also to gain territory for himself. 
After the city of Magdeburg had been burned, and 20,000 of its 
inhabitants killed by the troops of the Catholic League under 
Tilly, Gustavus Adolphus was acknowledged as the Protestant 
ieodien, and defeated Tilly at Breitenfeld. Next spring he cap. 
tured Munich, and advanced towards Vienna. Wallenstein was 
recalled, but was defeated after a fierce struggle at the celebrated 
battle of Liitzen (November 1632). In this battle Gustavus 
Adolphus was killed. The war degenerated into a series of 
barbarous raids for two years, and then Wallenstejn became 
suspected of treachery, and was murdered. (Read Coleridge's 
Wallenstein.) In the same year (1634) the imperial army won 
the important battle of Nérdlingen, the most bloody ond most 
decisive battle in the war. Then the Elector of Saxony and 
other Protestant princes agreed to make peace. At this moment, 
however, Cardinal Richelieu, minister of the King of France, 
anxious about the “ balance of power,” endeavoured to prevent 
the emperor from reaping the fruits of his victory, and formed 
the plan of extending the French border to the Pyrenees and 
the Rhine. So we have the spectacle of a Catholic statesman 
entering into this religious war and fighting on the Protestant 
side. Richelieu formed an alliance with Sweden, the United 
Provinces, and the German Protestants, and by the time Richelieu 
died (1642), the French were in possession of Roussillon, Artois, 
Lorraine, and Alsace. The war was finally brought to a close 
by the celebrated Treaty of Westphalia. This extended religious 
toleration, gave a large measure of internal self-government to 
the German states, and allowed them to make foreign treaties. 
A part of Pomerania, and the districts near the mouths of the 
Oder, Elbe, and Weser, were ceded to Sweden. The French con- 
quests were acknowledged, and the Netherlands and Switzerland 
were declared independent. This peace left the Elector of 
Brandenburg the most powerful German prince after the em- 
peror. He became King of Prussia, and from that time his 
family dominions have gone on increasing. 

We have given this sketch, because it is of the highest im- 
yortance to understand the development of European states. 
n England the great struggle was going on for constitutional 
government. James endeavoured to establish a claim to such 
absolute power as was enjoyed by the king of France down to 
the Revolution, and, indeed, in practice & some of his own 
predecessors. He wrote a treatise, called The Law of Free Mon- 
archies, in which he said, “ It is atheism and blasphemy to dis- 
pute what God can do......80 it is presumption and high contempt 
in a subject to dispute what a king can do, or say that a kin 
cannot do this or that.” And in another place, “ He is overlo 
of the whole land, so is he master over every person who in- 
habiteth the same, having power over the life and death of every 
one of them.” These claims give the key to the whole eye 
Charles the First was brought up in his father’s ideas, but re- 
fused to give way before opposition. He tried to gain pop- 
larity by embarking on a war with Spain, and by helping the 
Huguenots against Richelieu. Both expeditions failed, and the 
methods adopted to raise money led to the Petition of Right. 
This was agreed to by Charles; but he displeased his subjects 
by his tendency to Romanism, and after frequent quarrels with 
Parliament, he ruled without one for eleven years. Note the 
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CHAMBERS’S NEW XMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
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DEAN'S BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Size, Imperial 16mo (or 54 by 74 inches), 2s. 6d.; or, with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUN- 
CHAUSEN. Edited by D. Hayman. 


HAUFF’S FAIRY TALES. 


M‘DoneLL. 
LEATHER STOCKINGS. By Fexrmore Cooper. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, By Daniet Derox. 
NOW-A-DAYS, Edited by Mrs. F. G. Green. 


LONG, LONG AGO, OR NURSERY 
RHYMES RETOLD. FEidited by M. Warersoy. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. Edited by Mrs. F. G. 


GREEN. 
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boards, and make most attractive volumes. Each book is profusely ). 4 
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besides coloured plates. i 


BIG ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK. DEAN’S SHILLING PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
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various ways of raising money—fines in the court of Star Chamber, 
compulsory knight's fees on all holding land worth £40 a year 
by military tenure, and forced loans. 

Prepare a life of Laud, and notice the steps he took in trying 
to secure uniformity in matters of religious ritual, his conflict 
with Prynne, and his “ Metropolitical Visitation.” Incidents 
leading up to the Civil War were—the trial of Hampden over the 
question of ship-money, the episcopal pressure upon the Scottish 
Church, and the outbreak of war with Scotland. After the 
debate on the Grand Remonstrance, and the attempt on the 
five members, war broke out. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Finish the geography of Asia in general, and pay special atten- 
tion to the geography of India. Draw a map, and mark the 
physical features. Observe that the mountains lie mainly round 
the border; those at the north form a strong natural ention, 
which is weakest, however, at its western extremity. Several 
times India has been invaded from the north-west, and the 
military arrangements for the defence of India are arranged 
especially to guard the north-west. Contrast the great plains 
of the Ganges and Indus, noting that the former is very fertile, 
except in Terai, and has a dense population ; the latter contains 
many deserts, and is searcely productive, except along the banks 
of the rivers and canals. he Punjaub, the most fertile part 
of the basin of the Indus, is much drier now than formerly, as 
is shown by the dry and disused river-beds. With ard to 
the rivers themselves, notice that the Indus is not well suited 
for traffic; while the Ganges, with its tributaries, forms an 
admirable system of communications, and has many important 
towns on its banks. Contrast the other rivers in the same way. 

The general question of periodical winds should be studied 
in a text-book on physical geography, in order to get a clear 
idea of the nature of monsoons. This can be worked out ex- 
perimentally with the help of a revolving globe and a piece of 
chalk. Their motion will be seen to follow the general law that 
in the northern hemisphere all horizontal motions are deflected 
tewards the right, an in the southern hemisphere towards the 
left. The south-west monsoon blows in summer, and the north- 
west in winter; the former brings heavy rain-clouds, which 
water the West Coast Plain and the Western Ghats and the 
valley of the Ganges. At Mahabuleshwar, in the Western Ghats, 
the rainfall reaches 250 inches a year, while in the Khasia Hills 
in Assam it reaches 600 inches a year, making this the wettest 
spot on the globe. 

In dealing with the industries, note the important and increas- 
ing manufacture of cotton goods, silk, and jute. In the com- 
merce, note (a) the countries with which trade is carried on— 
England and China by sea, the border countries by land; (5) 
the articles of export and import; (c) the trade routes, par- 
ticularly the railways ; (d) the ports, Bombay and Calcutta, for 
general foreign trade, Madras and Karachi for corn, and Surat 
for cotton. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Prepare the metric system. The study of this falls into two 
main sections—(a) the absolute study of the system, dealing with 
it as though it were the only system of weights and measures 
known; and (b) the study of ite relation to the British system. 
The keynote to the first section is obtained by mastering the way 
in which the principal unit of each table is related to the metre, 
and by learning the prefixes, which are the same in all the tables, 
and indicate of themselves the relation of the secondary units 
to the principal unit in each case. In dealing with the second 
section, it is well to remember the approximate values of some 
of the leading unita: thus, the metre = 39} inches, or 40 inches, 
if subdivisions are in use; the kilometre = 5 furlongs—that is, 
8 kilometres = 5 miles; the kilogramme = 22 Ibs.; and 25 
francs = £1. If anything nearer than this is required in an ex- 
amination, the value of the units will be given. 

Take the commercial rules of practice and bills of parcels. 
Note the difference between simple and compound practice; and 
observe that a large number of sums, which apparently are to be 
treated as compound, may be worked as simple practice. 

Exvample.—Find the cost of 7 tons 13 cwt. 3 quarters, at 
£2, 88. 4d. per ton. Notice that at £1 per ton, a ewt. costs Is., 
and a quarter costs 3d., hence we write down,— 

£7 13 


=costatf£l O 0 per ton. 


15 =costat 2 0 


0 per ton. 
0 per ton. 
3 4 per ton. 


8 4 


costat 0 5 
cost at 0 


cost at £2 


ha, = } of £1 1 18 
3a. 4d. = } of £1 1 5 
£18 11 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


GEOMETRY. 
Continue revision of the propositions in the third book, and 
work plenty of deductions. 
ALGEBRA. 
Continue exercises on factors and fractions, and work chapter 
on simple equations with one unknown. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Plant life—the growth of a fern. Notice the different tissues, 
and the development of prothallus from spore, and of fern plant 
from prothallus. The fern which —_ most abundantly in this 
country is the bracken (Pteris aquiina). 

The large green leaves of this plant, called fronds, are often five 
or six feet high, and consist of a stem called the rachis, which gives 
off transverse branches, which subdivide and ultimately bear flat- 
tened leaflets called pinnules. If we trace the rachis downward, 
we find that it gradually thickens, but remains green until it 
reaches the ground, when it assumes a dark-brown colour, and 
becomes flattened and even concave in front. Tracing it on- 
wards, we find that it forms a branch of a thick underground 
stem, or rhizome, which is frequently but erroneously called the 
root. The roots are thin fibres given off from the rhizome. [If 
the rhizome is carefully dug up, it will be found that on one side 
of the vigorous rachis we have investigated are the withered 
stumps of similar stems, while in the other direction are younger 
fronds, and at the extremity a rounded end covered with hairs, 

If a full-grown frond be examined, it will be seen that on the 
under side of each pinnule the incurved edge has formed a groove, 
at the bottom of which are streaks called sori, each sorus being 
composed of granules called sporangia. The further examination 
requires a magnifying glass, and with the help of this it may be 
seen that each sporangium is a pouch-shaped case containing 
minute bodies called spores. 

If the lower end of the rachis is cut somewhat obliquely, an 
arrangement of different-coloured tissues is seen, which prescnt 
the appearance of the picture of an oak tree ; and if the rhizome 
is cut across, there will be seen patches, dots, and bands of dif- 
ferent tissues. The most prominent of the latter are two long 
bands at the sides, which frequently unite at one end so as to 
form a horse-shoe. 

If a thin section is cut and examined under a microscope, 
the white ground matter, which is called the parenchyma, is found 
to consist of large cells, flattened by mutual pressure where they 
are in contact. If a little tincture of iodine is passed under the 
cover glass, certain grains in these cells, which are hardly notice- 
able at first, turn Moe, showing that they consist of starch. In 
the dark-brown bands the cells have become elongated and very 
much harder, and form a fibrous tissue called schrenchyma. The 
yellow bands consist of bundles of minute tubes or vessels, and 
are spoken of as vascular bundles. These vessels have also 
mutually flattened one another into prisms, having generally 
five or six sides, and owing to the thickening of their side walls 
in the form of bars like the rounds of a ladder they are called 
scalariform vessels. Some of the vessels in the bundle will be 
found to be strengthened by a spiral thickening like the spring 
in a rubber gas tube, and so are called spiral vessels. 

If some of the spores are sown on moist blotting-paper or damp 
earth, and kept warm and moist, they will begin to germinate. 
By subdivision a large number of cells are produced, which grow 
larger, and constitute a little hearbchaged body called a pro- 
thallus, provided with minute hair-like rootlets. Swellings are 
formed on its under surface, called antheridia, and as each an- 
theridium bursts it liberates a number of ciliated cells called 
antherozooid. These work their way to another prominence called 
an archegonium, several of which may be found on one prothallus. 
The union of the antherozooids with the embryo cell situated at 
the bottom of the archegonium fertilises the latter, and causes 
it to develop into a real fern, one of its cells developing into 4 
rootlet and another into a rhizome. In the case of some ferns 
the prothallus actually develops on the leaf of the parent fern, 
and draws a certain amount of nourishment from it. The life 
history of the fern must be remembered in order that it may be 
compared with that of a flowering plant. 
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“4 continual delight to countless children.” 
Review or REVIEWS. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown octavo, gilt edges, 6g, each. 


THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other Illustrations by 
H. J. FORD. [Just Published, 


The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 Illustrations. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 Illustrations. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 101 Illustrations. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 Illustrations. 

The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 Illustrations. 

The Grey Fairy Book. With 65 Illustrations. 

The Violet Fairy Book. With 8 Coloured Plates and 54 
other Illustrations. 

The Crimson Fairy Book. With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 
other Illustrations. 

The True Story Book. With 66 Illustrations. 

The Red True Story Book. With 100 Illustrations. 

The Blue Poetry Book, With 100 Illustrations. 

The Animal Story Book. With 67 Illustrations. 

The Red Book of Animal Stories. With 65 Illustrations, 

The Arabian Nights. With 66 Illustrations. 

The Book of Romance. With 8 Coloured Plates and 44 
other Illustrations. 





HODDER & STOUCHTON'S 


New List of Gift Books. 





RAIDERLAND. 
All about Gre: say & Its Traditions, its Stories, 


Characters, Hu- 
mours. Rockett. With 105 Ilustrations by Joseph 
Pennell. Second Edition, 6s. 





BEATRICE OF VENICE. 
By Max Pemserton, With 16 full-page Illustrations by Frank Dadd, 
RI. Third Edition. 6s. 








HEARTS IN EXILE. 


By Jomn Oxennam, Author of “ Barbe of Grand Bayou,” eto, With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Second Edition. 6s. 








JESS & CO. 
By & rng of “WEE MAOGREEGOR,” etc. With 50 Illustrations 
8. Boyd. Second Edition. 5s. 








A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 


By Crive Houianp, Author of “ my Japanese Wife.” With full-page 
Illustrations. Second Edition 6s. 








SIR ROGER’S HEIR. 


By F. Frankrort Moors, With full-page Illustrations by Hal — 
R.L. Third Edition. 








IN THE CLOSED ROOM. 
By Mrs. Hopeson Buryert, Author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. 
With Illustrations in Colours. Net 3s, 6d. 








SEA PURITANS. 


By Frans T. Butuen, Author of “ With Christ at Sea.” With full- 
page Illustrations. Sizth Thousand, 6s. 





THE “GOLLIWOGG” SERIES. 


Oblong quarto, 6s, each. 


THE GOLLIWOGG IN HOLLAND. 


With 29 Coloured Plates by FLORENCE K. UPTON, 
and Verses by BERTHA UPTON. 
(Just Published. 
The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls and a “Golli- 
wogg.”’ With 31 Coloured Plates. 


The Golliwogg at the Seaside. With 3) Coloured Plates. 


The Golliwogg’s Auto-Go-Cart. With 31 Coloured Plates. 
The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. With 31 Coloured Plates. 
The Golliwogg’s Air-Ship. With 31 Coloured Plates, 
The Golliwogg in War, With 31 Coloured Plates. 

The Golliwogg’s Polar Adventures. 31 Coloured Plates. 
The Golliwogg’s Cireus, With 31 Coloured Plates. 

The Vege-Men’s Revenge. With 31 Coloured Plates. 


BABIES? CLASSICS. 


Chosen by LILIA SCOTT MACDONALD. 


With 67 Illustrations and 37 Initial Letters by 
ARTHUR HUGHES. 
Large Crown quarto, 4s, 6d, net. 
— This book is a collection of Poems that may be fairly called ‘‘ Children’s 


Classics.” They are selected from William Blake, Jane and Ann Taylor, Mary 
Howitt, Isaac Watts, Charles Kingsley, George MacDonald, etc. 


~~ BUTCH DOLL DITTIES. 


Written and Illustrated with Photographs by LOUIS ROBBINS. 
Quarto, 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 














THE SILENT PLACES. 


By Stewart Epwarp Wuirs, Author of ‘‘ The Blazed Trail,” ete. With 
Illustrations in Colours. Second Edition, 6s. 











THE HOUSE OF FULFILMENT. 


By Grorox Mappen Martin, Author of “‘ Emmy Lou.” With full-page 
Illustrations. 6s. 








THE PENDLETONS. 


By E. M. Jameson, With 12 full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
5s. 


Browne, R.1. 








MARY GARTH. 


By Anniz S. Sway. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. 
3s. 6d. 








BIBLE AND SWORD. 
By P. Hay Hunter, Joint-Author of ‘My Ducats and My Daughter,” 
ete. 6s. 











THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY. 


By Newson Luorp. With 12 full-page Illustrations, 6s. 








NELLIE MATURIN’S VICTORY. 


By Apge.ine Sererant, Author of ‘‘ Near Relations,” eto. 


FA 








THE HAPPY FAMILY: 
MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. 
By Auice Heoan Rice. Illustrated. Highth Edition. 
PA GLADDEN. 
By Evwasetu Cnerry Wautz. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
LOVEY MARY. 
By Auics Heean Rice. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
EMMY LOU. 
By Groner Mappen Magtin, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
AUNT HULDAH. 
By Grace Mac Gowan Cooxke and Atice Mac Goway. Illus. 
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Write for a complete Catalogue of Hodder & 
Stoughton’s Publications, sent post free. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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1, Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


RULES. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the cowpon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine, 





Ra!pho.— w+ar+b=0. 

If a and } are whole numbers, such that a? — 4) is the square 
of a whole number, prove that a® — 2b is the eum of the squares 
of two whole numbers. 


From the given equation 2 + ax +b = 0, we have— 


at /u*® — 4b 
] 7 


r= 


But by hypothesis ./a* — 4) is a whole number. 


-at 
Therefore x = = > 


where n= ,/a* - 4b is a whole 


number. 
If a is even, a® — 4) is even, since b is a whole number 
hy hypothesis. Hence, if a is even, n is even. Therefore 
atn. 
~— is a whole number. 


Again, if @ is odd, a? is odd. Therefore a® - 4b is odd. 


-atn 


Hence ,/a* - 4b—that is, n—is also odd. Therefore 


i« a whole number. 

Hence each of the two roots of the equation 

a®+ax+b=0 

is a whole number. 

Let a, 8 be these roots. 

a® + §* = (a + B)® — 2af. 
But (a + 8) = — a, and af = b. 
*, a? —- 2b = a? + f*. 


But we have shown that each of the roots a, 8 is a whole 


number. 
Therefore a® — 2) is the sum of the squares of two whole 

numbers. 
College.—Ten horse-power is transmitted from one shaft to 


another by means of a belt moving over two pulleys with a 
linear velocity of 250 feet per minute ; find the difference of the 
tension on the two sides of the belt in lbs. weight. 


Let T denote the required difference of tension. Then 
the work done by the belt is equal to T x 250 foot-pounds 
per minute. 

Now 10 horse-power equals 10 x 33,000 foot-pounds of 
work per minute. 


Hence 250T = 10 x 33000. 


- Be 33000 
25 
The required difference of tension is therefore 1,320 Ibs. 


Bike.--Prove that in lifting a body of weight W with tongs 
of weight W’, they must, if vertical, be grasped with a force 


, 77\ 0.’ , w 4 : 
(W + W’)/2u’, at a distance Ws Wa of their length from 


lbs. 


the hinge, » denoting the coefficient of friction of the body, and 





uw’ of the hand on the surface of the tongs, both surfaces of con- 
tact being on the point of slipping. 


Let F denote the force of the grasp on either leg. Then 
the pressure exerted by either jaw of the tongs will be r. F, 
where r is the ratio of the distance of the point grasped 
from the hinge to the length of the tongs. 


Then Sees + ts ake oe 
and w2F=W+W’. ... . (2). 
Dividing (1) by (2), we have— 
ee. - 
2 w+w 
Ww ™ 


"= Wew' ss 
Also from (2) we have— 
r= Ww + Ww’ 1 
Zu 


Arum.—Two forces, P and Q, acting at a point, make angles 
a and 8 with the resultant R. Show from the principle of 
virtual work that whatever value be given to the angle ¢, 
R cos (a + ¢) = P cos ¢ + Q cos (a + 8 + ¢). 

Let P and Q be the two forces, R their resultant, and 0 
the point at which they act. Let the point O be conceived 
as displaced to A such that the straight line OA makes any 
angle ¢ with OP. Then OA is called the virtual displace- 
ment of the point. 

Now, by the principle of virtual work, the virtual work 
of the resultant R is equal to the sum of the virtual works 
of its components P and Q, the virtual work of a force being 
defined as the product of the virtuai displacement of its 
point of ——- and the projection of the force in the 

direction of this displacement ; therefore 


OA. R cos (a + ¢) = OA. P cos ¢ + OA. Q Cos (a + 8 + ¢). 
Hence R cos (a + ¢) = P cos ¢ + Q cos (a + 8 + ¢). 


W.H. W.—How may the intensity of the magnetic force inside 
a solenoid be approximately calculated? What is it, in one of 
300 turns 15 cm. long, which carries a current of 0°2 ampéres! 
What effect has the Somster of the solenoid ? 
(Inter. Science, London, 1904.) 


(i.) See § 280 in the Hlementary Treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism, by G. Carey Foster and W. Porter (Long- 
mans). 

(ii.) F = 4xnC where F is the force in dynes, » = num- 
ber of turns per centimetre of length, and C = current in 
C.G.8, units. 

Now, 0°2 ampéres = 0°02 C.G.S. units current, 

F 7 x 0°02 dynes 
4x x 20 x 0°02 dynes 
1 62 dynes. 


4m x 


(iii.) No effect. 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


(ESTABLISHED i881) 
Is now supplying a 


Second Generation 
= Witt 


PIANOS, AMERICAN ORCANS, 
HARMONIUMS, ETC. 


For Lists anp Desions apply to the 
MANAGER, 
43, Estate Buildings, 
" Huddersfield ; 
21, Argyle Crescent, Portobello, Edinburgh; 
3, Unity Street, Bristol ; 
or, 19, Highbury Place, London, N. 

MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, etc., aanine 
Twenty-five of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using an 
recommending our Instruments, of which we have specimens in 
every County of the British Isles. 

SCHOOL PIANOS, Etc., A SPECIALITY. 

We have over 1,800 in use, our large trade enabling us to offer unapproached 

bargains. "You would also find our Violin Outfits for Orchestral Classes un- 

equalled in quality and price. 


Send for Designs of PIANO PLAYER and PHONOGRAPHS. 
Far superior to any offered at the same figure. 
















See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Upright [ron Grand Piano for £21 cash, or 36 payments 
of 14s. 2d. Per month, Quite new, rich full tone, and thoroughly durable. 
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Scamp.—If a, b, c are in H.P., prove that 
1 ] l 1 l + 1 
a bec b c+ta@c a+b 
are also in H.P. 
If three quantities are in H.P., their reciprocals are in 


A.P. a,b, carein H.P., therefore 4 7 : are in A.P. 
a i] 


ry I 
Hence 2$2@s 
Therefore CetPaepeOe. «s+» ss « 
—— l 1 l 1 l 
- = mn k 
The quantities = + > ——> here avs td e 
a+b+c at+b+c at+b+e, 
a(b+c)’ b(e+a)’ c(a+b) 
These are in H.P. if SO +e), b(c+a), c(a +?) 
at+bh+c at+b+c at+bt+e 


written 


p 2b +0) c(a + b) _ 2b(c+a), 
at+b+c atb+e at+b+e 
that is, if ab + ca + ca + be = 2he + 2ab; 
that is, if 2ca = ab + be. 
But by (1) this last relation has been shown to hold good. 
1 l l 1 1 


Therefore ! + —» « + ~-+ —, avin EP. 
@ b+e6 e+ac¢c a+b 


are in A.P. ; that is, i 


H.H.—A «uniform chain 6 feet long, having a mass of 2 lbs. 
per foot, is laid in a straight line along a rough horizontal 
table, for which the coefficient of friction is 4, a portion hanging 
over the edge of the table so that slipping is just about to occur. 
If a slight disturbance sets the chain slipping, find the tension 
at the edge of the table when x feet have slipped off. 

(Inter. Science, London, 1904.) 


It is obvious that slipping will just begin when a length 
of 2 feet of the chain is hanging over the edge of the table, 
for then the tension at the edge will be equal to the weight 
of chain hanging over—namely, 2 x 2 lbs.—and the friction 
to be overcome will be one-half the weight of chain on the 
table—namely, 4 x 4 x 2 lbs. 

Let T denote the tension at the edge when x feet have 
slipped off. Consider the acceleration of the portion left on 
the table. This is under the action of two forces—namely, 
the tension T lbs., and the resistance due to friction (4 - x) 
T - (4-2) 

2(4 - x) 
Similarly, the acceleration of the portion hanging over will 
he (2+ x)2-T} 
” . 

(2+ 2)2 


x 2x 4 lbs. Hence the acceleration is 7 


x» 

T -(4-2)_(2+2)2-T. 

24-2) 2(2+2) ’ 

“ (24 2)T — (4-— x)(2 + x) =(4 -— x) (44+ 2x) - T(4-2); 
 T(2+a4+4- 2) =(4-2){2+ 244+ 22}; 

. 6T = (4 -— x).3.(2+ 2); 

T= 4-2 +a), 


B.—Find the value of x which satisfies the equation 


. x 

sin z =~. 

J 
Plotting the graphs of y = sin x and y = 5° we readily 
find that the straight line y = 5 intersects the curve y = sin 


x in a point whose z co-ordinate lies between 108° and 109°. 
If we take x = (108° + @), we have— 


sin (108° + 0) = 54° + 3° 


. + : = sin 108° cos @ + cos 108° sin @. . 
na D4 
180 
Since @ is a small angle, (1) may be written 


3 x “314159 + & = sin 108° + cos 108° ¢. 


The radian measure of 54° = w=3 x 0314159. 


“. 0°56 + sin 18°) = sin 108° - 3 x *314159. 


“. 0(0°5 + 0°309017) = 0°951057 -— 0°942477. 
Hence @ = 0-0106 . . . radians approximately. Therefore 
for a first approximation we have @ = 36’ + @,. 


Next writing sin (108° 36’ + @,) = went, we have 
54° 18’ + : = sin 108° 36’ + cos 108° 36'@,. . . . (2) 


Working out as before, we find 6, = 14” to the nearest 
second. Therefore x = 108° 36’ 14”, 


B.Sc. (Lond.).—A series of olinee points P,, P., P,... 
are taken on a straight line, and a second series of equidistant 
points Q,, Q,, Q, . . . on another straight line. Prove that the 
lines P,Q,, P,Q,, P,Q, . . . are tangents to a fixed parabola. 

Let the two given straight lines intersect in the point 0. 
Denote OP, by a, P,P, by k, OQ, by b, Q,Q, by 1, then, 
taking the two given straight lines as axes and O their point 
of intersection as origin, each of the series of straight lines 
P,Q,, P:Q, P,Q; . . . is represented by the equation— 

x ee 
eh Soa or 
where n is either zero or an integer. 

Regarding (1) as a quadratic equation in n and solving for 
n, we have— 

(b + In)x + (a + kn)y = ab + (al + bk)n + kin’. 
“. kln® + (al + bk - lx — ky)n + ab — ba - ay=0... (2) 

Now the condition that (2) shall have equal roots gives 
the equation of a curve to which each of the series of lines 
represented by (1) isa tangent. (See C. Smith’s Conic Sec- 
tions, chap. xii., or Loney’s Co-ordinate Geometry, §§ 430-434.) 

The condition that (2) has equal roots is given by the 
equation— 

{al + bk - (lx + ky) = 4kl(ab - ba - ay), 
and this may be written in the form— 
(la + ky)® — 2(al + bk) (la + ky) + (al + bk)? 
= 4klab - 4ki(bu + ay); 
that is, 


(la + ky)? + 2(al — bk) (ky — lx) + (al - bk} = 0. 
Since the terms of the second degree in x and y form a 
perfect square, this equation represents a parabola. 





CO-ORDINATION OF COMMERCIAL Epucation.—With the opening 
of the educational session 1904-5, the courses of lectures and 
classes in subjects of a higher commerical education, organised 
and conducted during the past three sessions by the ‘Teaten 
Chamber of Commerce, will be co-ordinated with the work of 
the City of London College, and be continued under the direction 
and in the name of a Joint Board, consisting of representatives 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, the City of London College, 
and the London County Council. 

Sir Albert K. Rollit, M.P., who has been unsparing in his 
efforts for the promotion of commercial education, and in bring- 
ing about the present co-ordination of commercial education in 
the metropolis, was unanimously elected by the Chamber a vice- 
president, to serve on the Joint Board. he London Chamber 
of Commerce will still continue the conduct of its examinations in 
commercial subjects and the granting of certificates of proficiency 
to qualified candidates. By so doing the Chamber will continue 
to fix and maintain the standard of commercial education re 
quirements demanded of those who purpose following, as their 
profession, a business calling. 





SCOTLAND occupies a conspicuous position among the illustrated 
books to be published this month by Messrs. A. and C. Black. 
Bonnie Scotland, painted by Mr. Sutton Palmer and described 
by Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff, is intended as a companion to 
Happy England in the series of “ Beautiful Books.” Mr. Sutton 
Palmer's style resembles Mrs. Allingham’s in its regard for detail 
and careful work, and Mr. Hope Moncrieff is a Scot who has trav- 
elled widely enough to appraise his country and his countryme® 
at their proper worth. 

Scottish Life and Character is to be a volume in the same pub- 
lishers’ smaller series of colour books. The illustrations are r- 

roduced from pictures by H. J. Dobson, R.S.W., who has 
Jevoted much of his life to placing on canvas those humble 
Scottish homes which are fast disappearing, and the quiet tone 
of his interiors and his portraits will recall to many the old country 
life in Scotland. The letterpress is by William Sanderson, editor 
of the Border Magazine. 
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- Cambridge University Press. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR KING’S SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, 1905. 
Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools, 


G HENRY V. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendix, 
and Indexes, by A. W. Verity, M.A. Third Edition. 1s, 6d. 


Guardian. —“ The school edition of the play.” 


Pitt Press Series. 
SCOTT.—The Lay of the bast Minstrel, Edited by J H. Fuatusr, 
M.A., Emmanuel College. 2s. 
Guardian.—“‘It is one of the very best edited school-texts ever placed 
before the public.” 
BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ALFReEp 8. 
West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
QUINTUS CURTIUS. A Portion of the History. (ALEXANDER IN Inp1A.) 
By W. E. Hxrruann, M.A., and T. E. Raven, B.A. 3s. 6d. 


LUGIAN.—Somnium, Charon, Piscator, et De Luctu. With 
Notes by W. E. Herruanp, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1905. 


Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. 


ae RICHARD II. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index. 
By A. W. Verity, M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 
















School World.—‘* It would be difficult to praise this work (or this series) 

too highly.” 
Pitt Press Series. 
SCOTT.—Kenilworth. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. 
FiaTuer, M.A., Emmanuel College. 2s. 6d. 

Sehvol World.—* An admirable presentation in educational form of what is 
perhaps Scott's most fascinating novel.... Altogether this edition is worthy of 
high praise.” 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS FOR INNERS. By 
8. L. Loney, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Holloway 
College, sometime Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Extra 
feap. 8vo. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. (Pitt Press Mathematical Series.) 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. 8. West, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. New and Enlarged Edition. Seven 
tieth to Eighty-fifth Thousand. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





INTERMEDIATE ARTS, 1905. 


Author Work Editor Price 
Aeschylus Prometheus Vinctus H. Rackham 28. 6d. 
Plato Apologia Socratis J. Adam 8s. 6d. 
Horace Odes. Books 1 and 8 J. Gow 2s. each, 
Horace Odes. Books 2 and 4 J. Gow 1s. 6d, each. 
Tacitus Agricola and Germania H. M. Stephenson 8s. 

Bacon Essays A. 8S. West Ss. 6d. 
Shakespeare As You Like It A. W. Verity ls. 6d. 


Shakespeare Coriolanus A. W. Verity [Jn Preparation. 





PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By 8. L. Loney, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d.; or in separate Parts— Part I., up to and including 
the Solution and Properties of Triangles, 5s. ; Part Il., De Moivre's 
a and the Higher Portions, 3s. 6d. Solutions to the Examples, 
10s. 6« 





A List of New and Standard Books for Schoots will be sent on application, 





London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 





By Charlotte M. Yonge 

THE CUNNING WOMAN’S GRANDSON. 
Cheddar a Hundred Years Ago. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE MAKING OF A MISSIONARY. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE HERD BOY AND HIS HERMIT. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE PATRIOTS OF PALESTINE. Price 3s. 6d. 

FOUNDED ON PAPER. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE WARDSHIP OF STEEPCOOMBE. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE CARBONELS. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE CONSTABLE’S TOWER; or, The Times of Magna 
Charta. Price 3s. 

THE COOK AND THE CAPTIVE. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE TREASURES IN THE MARSHES. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE CROSS ROADS; or, A Choice in Life. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE SLAVES OF SABINUS. Price 3s. 6d. 

UNDER THE STORM; or, Steadfast’s Charge. Price 3s. 6d. 

OUR NEW MISTRESS; or, Changes at Brookfield Earl. 3s. 


A Story of 








National Society’s Story Books 
for the Young 





Season 1904-5 


Just Out. 
THE STAR IN THE WEST. By Maxy H. Denenuam, 
Author of “ Rosemary,” ete. With four Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Isabel Watkin. Cloth boards, gilt. Price 2s. 6d, 


SUSANNA’S SINGING, and other Stories. By Karurrine 
E. VeRNHamM, Author of *“Ferdy’s Friend,” etc. With 
three Full- poge Illustrations by M. K. Hughes. Cloth 


boards, gilt. Price 2s. 

LITTLE EVE. By Annerre Lyster, Author of ‘‘ My Honour- 
bright,” ete, With three Full- -page Illustrations by Isabel 
Watkin. Cloth boards, gilt. Price 2s 

KITTY MONTGOMERY. By A. E. Deane, Author of “A 


Sunday in Summer,” etc. With two Full-page Illustrations 
by Isabel Watkin. Cloth boards, gilt. Price 1s, 


New Edition. 
BEN SYLVESTER’S WORD. By Cnaxtorre M. Yonor, 
Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” ete. With two Full-page 
Illustrations by M. K. Hughes. Cloth boards, gilt. 1s. 









NOTE.—A Complete Catalogue of the National Society's Story Books may be obtained on application, 





National Society’s Depository, Sanctuary, Westminster. S.W. 
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&* Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


CHEMISTRY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 


BY C. A. WEST, B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.1.C. 


Absorption of Gases by Charcoal at Low Temperatures 
(Compt. Rend., 1904, p. 139).—Professor Dewar has given an 
account of his experiments on the absorption of gases by cocoa- 
nut charcoal at low temperatures. The power of absorption is 
greatly increased at the temperature of fiquid air, and at this 
temperature the coefficient of absorption has been determined. 
For this purpose, the charcoal is placed in a small glass tube 
supplied with a stopcock, the air is removed from the tube and 
charcoal by means of an air-pump, and the stopcock closed. The 
tube is then placed in a liquid air calorimeter, and connected 
with a graduated vessel containing the gas under investigation ; 
the stopcock is opened, and the amount of gas absorbed and 
the heat developed in the process are measured, The results 
are embodied in the following table : 
Volume Volume Heat developed 
absorbed absorbed in 
at 0’. at - 185°. gram calories. 
Hydrogen. 4 ©.c. 135 c.c. 93 
Nitrogen......... 5 155 25°5 
Oxygen. 230 3 
Argon ; : 175 2 
Helium. : 15 
Electrolytic gas... I: 150 
CO + OQ, 30 "195 
Carbon monoxide 21 , 190 


— 
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When cocoa-nut charcoal at - 185° is saturated with pure 
dry air, it absorbs the oxygen more readily than the nitrogen, 
the gas recovered at 15 containing 56 per cent. of oxygen ; 
further, if the absorbed gas is allowed to escape gradually, it 
is possible to effect a partial separation of the two constituents— 
the first fraction containing 18°5, and the sixth 840 per cent. of 
oxygen. 

Thorium, Carolinium, and Berzelium.—After fruitlessly 
attempting to fractionate thorium compounds with pheny!l- 
hydrazine, Charles Baskerville (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1904, p. 
26) has succeeded in separating thorium, carolinium, and berzelium 
in the following way:—Thorium oxide was heated with sugar 
carbon in quartz tubes in a current of chlorine. A white vapour 
first distilled, which was partly condensed in the cooler portion 
of the tube, and partly absorbed by alcohol. By dissolving this 
chloride in water, digesting the resulting oxide with hydrofluoric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acids, subsequently dissolving in hot 
sulphuric acid (1:1), precipitating with ammonia, and igniting, 
a slightly green oxide was obtained, haying a sp. gr. 8°47, and 
belonging to an element, berzelium, with an atomic weight 212. 
This oxide was only very slightly radio-active. The thorium 
chloride, which subsequently sublimed in crystals, after purifica- 
tion similar to that described above, gave the values 220°1-2206 
for the atomic weight of thorium, very much lower than that 
usually accepted for the metal. The non-volatile residual chloride 
remaining after the removal of thorium and berzelium gave an 
oxide which was soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid; the 
chloride so formed crystallised from the acid, and belonged to 
a metal, carolinium, with an atomic weight of 2556. Carolinium 
oxide has a sp. gr. 1126, that of thorium oxide being 10°53. 

The ultra-violet spectra of the new substances, when examined 
by Sir William Crookes between 3444 and 4071°0, showed promi- 
nent lines identical with those of thorium. 

Oxides of Platinum.—Lothar Wihler, in the Zeit anorg. 


Chem., gives an account of the oxides of platinum. Only two 





oxides of platinum exist—namely, the peroxide, PtO, which 
forms several hydroxides, exhibiting different colours; and the 
sub-oxide, PtO, which also forms hydroxides. Since the platinum 
hydroxides readily form colloidal solutions, are very slightly 
basic, and on precipitation retain foreign substances, the various 
other oxidation products of platinum, previously described by 
other authors, are supposed not to exist. The analytical methods 
previously employed are alsc not free from objection. 

In the author’s experiments, the analyses of the oxides were 
conducted by estimating the oxygen volumetrically ; the oxide 
is heated to redness in a current of carbon dioxide, the gases 
being collected over potassium hydroxide and measured. The 
water was determined by heating the oxide in a current of dry 
air, and passing the products through a weighed calcium chloride 
tube. 

The hydroxides retain water in a remarkable manner—for 
example, the platinous hydroxide still retains 84 per cent. of 
its water when heated for fourteen days at 300°, an amount 
which diminishes to 66 per cent. when the heating is continued 
for sixteen days longer at 405°, the theoretical amount of water 
in Pt(OH), being 79. 

The behaviour of platinic hydroxide is similar. The partially- 
dehydrated hydroxides exhibit a much smaller solubility in dilute 
mineral acids than do the freshly-precipitated hydroxides. Pla- 
tinic oxide, being more acidic than basic, is termed “ platinic 
acid.” Its salts undergo considerable hydrosytic dissociation. 
Platinous oxide is fully acidic. 

Platinic hydroxide is prepared as follows:—Platinic chloride 
is boiled with an excess of 2N-sodium hydroxide, the solution 
cooled, and then neutralised with acetic acid, when the hydroxide, 
H,Pt(OH),, is precipitated as a yellow powder. When the latter 
is heated, it turns brown and then black. When the precipitated 
hydroxide is boiled for a long time, it is converted into the com- 
pound PtO,, 3H,O, which, when left over sulphuric acid in a 
desiccator, is converted into the compound PtO,, 2H,O. The 
latter hydroxide, when heated at 100°, becomes dark coloured, 
with the formation of the compound PtO,, H,O, which parts 
with its water with great difficulty. 

The monohydrate is insoluble in aqua regia and in hydro- 
chloric acid. The platinum tetroxide, described by Jérgensen, 
does not exist. Illustrations are given of the oxidising action 
of the dioxide. 

Platinic hydroxide undergoes appreciable decomposition into 
platinous oxide when heated at 300° in a current of carbon di- 
oxide. Anhydrous platinous oxide is probably stable in the 
presence of oxygen at 510°. 

When potassium platinous chloride is boiled with the calculated 
amount of aqueous sodium hydroxide solution, a dark precipi- 
tate of platinous hydroxide is formed. It cannot be completely 
dehydrated. Platinous oxide appears to be a stronger oxidising 
agent than the dioxide, and a Petter reducing agent than plati- 
num itself. 

Chromic Acid and Chromates.—It has recently been shown 
that the addition of soluble barium or silver salts to a solution of 
a dichromate results in the precipitation of sparingly soluble nor- 
mal chromates ; hence a Gslneae solution must contain normal 
chromate and free chromic acid. The equilibrium may be repre- 
sented by the equation Cr,O0,”"——CrO,’ + CrO,, and various 
ways of determining the constant K = [Cr,0,”]/[{Cr0,’) . [CrO,) 
have been discussed. The knowledge of the solubility product for 
some of the sparingly soluble normal chromates would furnish 
one method of evaluating K, but sufficient data are not available. 
It has been found that normal mercuric chromate is hydrolysed 
into a sparingly soluble basic salt HgCrO,, 2HgO, and free chromic 
acid, which accumulates in the solution until its molecular concen- 
tration is 0°706 at 50°, and 0°456 at 25°. Thus using a mixture 
of normal and basic chromate as a regulator for the concentra- 
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The Best Books on Nature Study are 


CASSELL’S “EYES AND NO EYES” SERIES. 


By Arasetta B. Buckiry (Mrs. Fisher). Each book is complete in itself, and 
contains Eight Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 


Book 1I.—Wild Life in Woods and Fields. Limpcloth. 4d. 
» _1L—By Pond and River ; 4d. 


» HiL—Plant Life in Field and Garden »” 6d. 
» IV.—Birds of the Air .. 7" - ee 9 6d. 
» _V.—Trees and Shrubs 7 wn me pe ed. 
» Vi—Insect Life : 6d. 


¥ ae ie age ” 
Also published complete in One Volume, price 3s. 6d, 


Works by the Right Hon. 
H. oO. ARNOLD 2 FORSTER, M.A., M.P. 
History of 28th Thousand, Revised. Fully Illustrated. 
816 pp. Cloth, price 5s. ; or cloth gilt, with gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
This World of Ours: Being Introductory Lessons to the Common-Sense 
Study of Geography. Fourth and Cheap Edition. 324 pp. Fully Illus- 
trated. Price 2s. éa. 


Our Great City; or, London the Heart of the Empire. With 

a series of full-page Illustrations. Cloth, price 1s. 9d. 
tizen Reader. Entirely New Edition. Revised, Reset, Re- 
illustrated, 360th Th d Cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

The Laws of Every-Day Life. Fully Illustrated. 66th Thousand. 
Cloth, price 1s, 6d. : 

The Coming of the Kilogram; or, The Battle of the Stand- 
ards. A Simple and Complete Explanation of the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures, and its advantages. Price, paper covers, 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Things New and Old; or, Stories from English History. 
Fully Dlustrated and Strongly Bound. Seven Books, from 9d, to 1s, 8d. 

UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 

Cassell’s New French Dictionary. (French-English and English- 
French.) Edited by James Bolrits, B.A. 1,220 pp. Demy 8vo, strongly 
bound in cloth, 7g, 6d. ; or in half-leather, 10s. 6d. 

Cassell’s French Dictionary. (French-English and English-French.) 
711th Thousand. 1,150 pp. Cloth, 38, 6d.; half-morocco, 5s, 

Cassell’s German Dictionary. (German-English and English-German.) 
827th Thousand. 1,220 pp. Cheap Kdition. Cloth, 3a. 6d,; half- 
morooco, 58. 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English-Latin.) 152nd 
Thousand. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s, 

Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application, 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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Full padded levant grain leather, various colours, round corners, red under gold, boxed. 36 vols. Ss. 6d. per vol. 


Three-quarter calf, gilt top, finely printed, boxed. 32 vols. Price 7s. 6d. per vol. 





THE AGE OF FABLE. A popular but scholarly History of 


Greek, Roman, and Norse Mythology. By Tuomas Bunrincu. 460 pages. 
Price 2s. 6d. net, - <= 





_ Neat cloth binding, printed in a clear type on good paper, with Frontis- 
piece and decorated Title-page. ae it 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. Containing an Account of the 
Arthurian Legends and of “The Mabinogion.”. By Tuomas BULFIXcH. 
330 pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE, Giving an interesting 
Account of Charlemagne and the Paladins. By Tuomas Buu¥INcH. 300 
pages. Price 2s, 6d. net. 

These volumes (issued in a uniform style) are specially suitable for the 
School Libra: 


ry, and it is hoped that they will prove useful to students of 
literature, and to lovers of romance. . 



















A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS IN PROSE, By Anna 
L. Warp. Fully indexed under author, general topic, and particular sub- 
ject. An indispensable work of reference, both to men of letters and to the 
general reader. 701 Strongly bound in cloth, gilt top, 6s. net; 
half-calf extra, 10s. net. Porvunar Eorrion, 2s. 6d. net. 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD, Revised 
and continued to 1001, by E. A. Grosvenor, Professor of History in 
Amherst College. One vol., cloth, xxviii-746 pages, with 27 Coloured 
Maps and very complete Index. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Abridged and Translated 

by Mrs. M. Carry. With an Introduction and Continuation to the year 
1896, by J. Frankuin Jameson, Ph.D., Professor of History in Brown Uni- 
versity, U.S.A. One vol., cloth, xxvi-712 pages, with 12 Maps, fully indexed. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. Also two vols., illustrated, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 
net; or half-calf extra, 21s. net. 





London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.0. 
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tion of free chromic acid, K has been found to be 0°96 at 50°, 
and 108 at 25°. This means that (1) a dichromate solution 
contains a relatively small quantity of Cr,O,” ions—a result 
borne out by freezing-point experiments; (2) as the temperature 
rises, the quantity of Cr,O," ions diminishes in favour of normal 
chromate ions and chromic acid. Chromic acid itself is to be 
regarded as a weak acid, the salts of which are hydrolysed in 
the usual manner. 

Estimation of Lime in a Cement.— Bernard Enright (Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1904, p. 26) gives the following quick method 
of estimating lime in a cement:—0°5 gram of finely-powdered 
cement, suspended in 100 c.c. of hot water in an evaporating 
dish, is dissolved by adding 30 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1 : 1). 
After adding a few drops of bromine water, the solution is boiled 
until only a few flakes of silica remain, dilute ammonia is added, 
the solution again boiled for one minute, and filtered. The 
precipitate is washed back into the dish, 10 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid are added, the solution diluted to 100 c.c., and again pre- 
cipitated with ammonia. The precipitate contains all the ferric 
oxide and alumina, and the greater part of the silica. The two 
filtrates are mixed, slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
precipitated hot with ammonium oxalate ; the solution is boiled, 
and hot dilute ammonia added with constant stirring, until an 
excess equivalent to about 5 c.c. of concentrated ammonia is 
present. After boiling for five minutes, precipitation will be 
complete after another fifteen minutes. The precipitate is then 
transferred to a conical flask, dissolved in hot dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the solution titrated with a potassium permanganate 
solution which has previously been standardised by means of a 
standard cement. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 


SPECTROSCOPY. 


Ir we allow ordinary sunlight to fall on a glass prism and pass 
through it, we find that when the light emerges it is altered. 
The white light from the sun is broken up into a series of colours, 
or, as it is called, a spectrum. The discovery of the prismatic 
spectrum is usually ascribed to Sir Isaac Newton, and he cer- 
tainly seems to have been the first to carry out any serious ex- 
periments on the nature of light. 

He found that on allowing a small beam of sunlight to pass 
through a small hole in the shutter of a dark room, and allowing 
it to fall on the side of a prism, on emerging from the prism the 
white light had been changed into a beam which, falling on a 
screen, gave a coloured band, with the colours merging one into 
the other. If we repeat the experiment, we can distinguish the 
following colours—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, and 
indigo. The result of this experiment caused Newton to come 
to the conclusion that sunlight is composite in character, and 
that by means of the prism he had split it up into its component 
colours 

He noticed also that the beam of light was deviated very 
considerably from its original direction, and the violet light was 
deviated much more than the red light. We speak of this bend- 
ing of the rays from their original direction by glass or any trans- 
parent substance as refraction, and we say that the refrangibility 
of the violet light is much greater than that of the red. 

Not resting content with the discovery he had made, Newton 
next made a small hole in the screen on which he received his 
spectrum, and allowed the light of one colour to pass through. 
In the path of this beam he placed a second prism, to ascertain 
whether the light could be further analysed ; but he found that 
he could not split up the light into other colours—that is, taking 
the yellow light of the first spectrum, he found that on passing 
it through another prism he could only get yellow light from 
it, red light gave him red only, and so on. This led him to make 
the statement that the colours of the spectrum produced by a 
prism were elementary colours. 

If we take two prisms of the same kind of glass and of the 
same angle, we find that if we place the second prism in contact 
with the first, but reversed so that the two outside faces of the 
prisms are parallel to each other, then on allowing white light 
to fall on the first prism we get white light (or, at any rate, a 
beam of white light with a little colour at the edges) issuing 
from the second. Take away the second prism, and the spectrum 
at once appears. This shows us, then, that we can take the 
colours of the spectrum and recombine them so as to again 
form white light, the second prism practically undoing the work 
done by the first. If we take a piece of iron rod, and make it 


hot by placing it in hot water, and then try to look at it t 

& prism in a dark room, we see nothing, although we know it is 
warm and is giving out heat. If next we heat it up, by means of 
a Bunsen flame, until it is at a low red heat, and then examine 
it through the prism, we find the red end of the spectrum ap- 
pearing. On raising the temperature further, we find the other 
colours of the spectrum appearing in turn, and when the metal 
is white hot we have the whole spectrum. 

It is evident, then, that the character of the light given ou by 
a hot body depends on the physical condition of that body. By 
means of observations based on this principle, we shall see later 
that we can to a considerable extent investigate the physical 
state of the stars. 

About the year 1802, Dr. Wollaston, in working with the 
spectrum of the sun, found that a number of dark lines crossed 
it. These were afterwards examined, and the most distinct of 
them carefully mapped out by a German scientist, Fraunhéfer, 
and the lines became known as Fraunhéfer lines. On examin. 
ing the spectra of the stars, he found that these, too, showed 
lines. If we examine the light from a gas flame by means of 
the spectroscope (a description of which instrument we shall 
give next month), we see a continuous spectrum. 

The same applies to the case of any flame giving white light. 
If, however, we examine the yellow light produced by burning 
common salt in a Bunsen flame, we see only one yellow line, 
showing that the light is monochromatic, or of one colour only. 

If in the same way we introduce thallium chloride into the 
flame, we get a green light, and the spectroscope shows us a single 
green line. Again, we have got monochromatic light. Very few 
substances, however, give monoehromatic light. If we place a 
strontium salt in the flame, we get a red flame; but on look- 
ing through the spectroscope, we see not one red line only, 
but a number of red lines with dark spaces between them, 
also some orange-coloured lines, and, at some considerable dis- 
tance away, a blue line. By taking other cases we find that 
when bodies can be vaporised and rendered incandescent while 
in the state of vapour, they —7 give spectra consisting of 
bright lines. In the case of a gas like —— we can enclose 
it in a tube, and pass electric discharges through it between 
platinum wires sealed in the tube, and thus raise it to incan- 
descence. We find again that the gas gives us a bright line 
spectrum. 

Let us now experiment with solid incandescent bodies. If 
we hold a‘platinum wire in the Bunsen flame and get it white 
hot, we find that it gives a continuous spectrum without lines. 
We find in the case of other solids that the same is true. If we 
look at a mass of molten iron through the spectroscope, we again 

et a continuous spectrum. Not only do incandescent solids and 
fiquids ive a continuous spectrum, but gases may also do 40, 
sroeidiel they are sufficiently dense. 

Another experiment which we will now consider is of especial 
interest. Arrange a small reflector at the end of the spectro- 
scope, turned towards the light, so that we can by means of it 
direct a beam of light from a sodium flame on to the upper half 
of the prism, and at the same time send a beam of sunlight on 
to the lower half. On looking through the spectroscope, we see 
the solar spectrum, and adjacent to it the spectrum of sodium, 
and, moreover, in the solar spectrum we have a dark line ex- 
actly in the position corresponding to the position of the bright 
yellow line in the sodium spectrum. ; 

If we repeat the experiment, using nickel, copper, or iron 
salts to give us light instead of sodium, and compare their spectra 
with that of the sun, we find that certain dark lines in the solar 
spectrum coincide in position with the bright lines in the spectre 
of these metals. Now, we never find that two different sub- 
stances give lines, whether bright or dark, in the same position. 

Hence we conclude that these metals must be present in the 
sun. If that is so, how then are these dark lines produced! 
Why are they not bright like the rest of the spectrum, seeing 
that the sun is at such a high temperature ? To make it cleer 
how this comes about, take another experiment. 

Take a very bright source of light, giving a continuous spe 
trum, and between it and the a place a sodium fame 
so that the light from the first source has to pass through the 
latter on its way to the spectroscope. On examining the spe 
trum, it will be found to be continuous, with the exception of # 
dark line in the yellow. ’ 

Now remove the bright source of light, keeping the sodium 
flame still in place, and the bright sodium line appears in exactly 
the same position as that occupied previously by the dark line. 
The explanation is this. The yellow line was there all the time, 
but it was much less bright than the rest of the spectrum, and in 
comparison appeared dark. When the light rays from the bright 
source passed through the sodium flame, the sodium vapour | 
up part of those light vibrations which the sodium vapour! 
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HANDY ATLAS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By J. G. 

by F.R.S.E. A Series of 120 Maps and Plans illustrating the 

Geography of the Colonies, with Statistical Notes and Tables. Cloth, 1s, 
net; limp lambskin, 2s, net. 

THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By J. G. BarTnovomew, F.R.G.S. Being.the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland in miniature, contained in 120 Coloured Maps. Show- 
ing all Roads, Villages, and Hamlets, with Topographical and Orographical 
Features. Reduced by permission from the Ordnance Survey. Size, 6 in. 
by 4in. Cloth, 1s, net ; limp lambskin, 2s, net. 

THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Con- 
taining 120 pages of fully Coloured Maps. By J. G. BaRTHOLOMEW, and a 
Gazetteer with 10,000 entries. 6in. by 4in. Cloth, 1s, net. 

THE SURVEY GAZETTEER OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Topographical, Statistical, and Commercial. Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.S.E. With numerous Statistical Appendices and 64 Special Maps in 
Chromo-Lithography. 

The present work is based on the Census of 1901 and the Ordnance Sur- 
vey. It incorporates the substance of all the principal works on British 
Topography, Statistics, and Commerce ; deals with nearly 50,000 places ; and 
is the only up-to-date and complete Gazetteer in the British Isles, The 
series of New Maps is quite an atlas in itself. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. 
net; half-morocco, 21s, net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ One of the most comprehensive and accurate works 
of its kind.” 

London Opinion.— Every article in this admirable Gazetteer has been con- 
densed into the smallest space consistent with clearness.” 

Rapid Review.—“ An uncommonly good Gazetteer.” 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


A Series of Volumes illustrative of the Work of Great Artists. 

Each Volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a 
Frontispiece in photogravure. These are in many cases made from works 
which have not previously been reproduced. Each Volume also contains a list 
of the principal works of the artist. Price 38. 6d, net. 

Botticelli. By Ricuarp Davey. Van Dyck. By Hvuen Strokes. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, By A. L. Bat-| G. F. Watts. By Dr. R. Pantint. 

DRY. Tintoretto. By Mrs. Arrnur Bru. 
Constable's Sketches. By Sir James | Paolo Veronese. By Mrs. A. Bru. 

D. Linton, R.1. Burne-Jones. By MALCOLM BELL. 
Welasquez. By A. L. Baupry. Puvis de Chavannes. By Arskne 
Gozzoli, By Huon Stoxxs. ALEXANDRE. 

Raphael. By Epvecumpe STAey. Titian. By Matcotm Brun 

Queen.—“‘ It is a marvellous three-and-sixpence worth.” 

Irish Times.—“ We could not overpraise the illustrations.” 

To-Day.—‘ Of the many series of art publications now on the market I can- 
not imagine one more pleasing or more satisfying to the artist than ‘ Newnes’ 
Art Library,’” 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 3 to 12 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





New Volume of Object Lessons. 


- THE - 


GRADED OBJECT LESSONS 


With Blackboard Illustrations to each Lesson. 
By OWEN A. PARRACK, F.R.G.S. 


Vol. Ill. Price, net, 3s. 


Containing the following Lessons :— 
Flowers—Poppy, Pansy, Lupin. 
Trees—Oak, Fir and Cone, Horse Chestnut. 
Birds—Pigeon, Common Fowl, Duck, 
Animals--Sheep, Goat, Cow, Tiger. 
Monsters of the Deep—Whale, Shark. 
Wonders of the Deep—Sponge, Coral, Pearls. 
Manufactures—Needles, Matches, Pens, Suction Pump, Leather. 
Special Lesson— Volcano. 








SEASONAL NATURE LESSONS FOR 
JUNIORS. 


Each Lesson contains an Inrropucrory Srory, with 
ILLusTRATED Expression Lessons in Colouring, Paper- 
Cutting, Modelling, etc.; also suggestive READING AND 
—— Lessons. By Marcaret Harpig. Price, net, 
2s. 6d. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 
LONDON: 10 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
GLASGOW: 68 Gordon Street. 
DUBLIN: 71 Middle Abbey Street 











GRIFFITH, FARRAN, 
BROWNE @®& Co., LTD. 


% 


GIFT BOOKS 


- AND - 


PRIZE BOOKS 


Fully Illustrated. 


- FOR - 


Boys, Girls, Infants, 
OF ALL AGES. 


Prices from 5s. to 3d. 
— 


For Full List apply to 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE & CO., LTD., 


35 Bow Street, Covent Garden, London. 














GIBSON’S 
PHONIC READERS. 


HE System adopted in this series of Readers is the 

: PHONETIC. The aim is to simplify the process, 

and to make the acquirement of Reading more 

attractive and progressive, by using only those words which 

admit of phonetic analysis, and by careful gradation of difti- 
culties. 

Exceptional words are introduced by degrees, and are 
taught by the “Look and Say” method. 

To avoid unnecessary detail, which is confusing and 
irritating alike to pupil and teacher, one sound only of a 
letter or combination of letters is taught in the early stages. 

As the chief difficulty of the system lies in the power 
of the vowel sound, the greater part of the first Reader is 
built on the short vowel, so that the child may become 
familiar with one series of words before proceeding to another. 

Colour has been introduced to brighten otherwise dull 
lists of words, and as an aid in maintaining attention. 


Part I.—Paper, 2d.; Cloth, 3d, 
II.—Paper, 4d4.; Cloth, 5d, 
III.—Cloth, 7d. 
Phonic Word-building Practice Sheets, 7s. 6d. per Set. 


When pupils have thoroughly mastered the above Series, 
they are able to read at sight any book of average difficulty. 





ROBERT GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 
45 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 
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is capable of giving out, and absorbed the energy. Consequently, 
when the light reached the spectroscope, these particular vibra- 
tions were less energetic than the others, and the line by con- 
trast appeared dark. 

In the case of sunlight, the light comes from the heated central 
mass of the sun, and passes through the sun’s atmosphere, which 
contains the vapours of many metals, and in consequence some 
of the vibrations are wholly or partially absorbed, and the corre- 
sponding dark lines in the solar spectrum are produced. 


—h oh Pete 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 


Stages 2 and 3, and Intermediate Science, London 
University. 


BY FRANK CASTLE, M.I.M.E., 


Royal College of Science; Lecturer on Mechanics, etc., Morley 
College, London ; Author of ** Hlementary Practical Physics,” 
** Practical Mathematica,” etc. 


Momentum and Force.—The second law of motion, especially 
with regard to its numerous applications, is of the greatest im- 
portance in dynamics. In its modern form it may be stated as 
tollows :—T7'he change of momentum of a body is numerically equal 
to the impulse which produces it, and is in the same direction. 
Thus, if v is the final and u the initial velocity of a body of mass 
m, then the change of momentum is mv —- mu. The product Ft 
is called the impulse of the force, where F denotes the force and 
¢ the time during which it acts. Hence the second law is written 


ae-Gam «. «+ «« @& 
Eq (1) is known as the equation of momentum, or the time- 
action of a force. It may be written in the form 
+t=F. 
Now v — u + ¢ is the rate of change of the velocity, and this 
by definition is the acceleration /. Thus we obtain 


POO «<< ss ce | 


This result is so important that it should be remembered in 
words —that is, force = mass x acceleration. 

Another fundamental equation may be obtained from (1). 
Thus, with constant acceleration, the average velocity = 4(v+ u). 
Also average velocity x time = apace described. 

vt ul=a 

Substitute this value for ¢ in (1), and we obtain 
Wears «cs we sts @ 

Eq. (2) is known as the energy equation of a moving body, or 
the «pace activu of a force. 

As the work done by a force is the product of the force and 
the space through which it acts, it follows from (3) that the 
work done by a force F is measured by the kinetic energy it 
generates. 

Another formula may be found by dividing both sides of (2) 
by m, and the equation becomes 

hu? — hu? = fs. 

Ex. 1. What is the connection between ‘‘impulsive force” 
and ** momentum ’’? 

A | oz. bullet strikes a block of wood with a velocity of 1,500 
feet per second, and has its momentum destroyed in a 1200th of 
a second. Determine the impulse of the force and the average 
resistance offered by the wood. (St. 2, 1900.) 

From Ft = Mv we have, by substitution, 

impulse = Fé = yy x 1500. 
Also F = yy < 1500 x 1200 = 112500 poundals. 

Ex 2. A shot 1,300 lbs., moving at 1,730 feet per second, 
strikes a fixed target. How far will the shot penetrate if the 
averaze resistance to penetration be 13,500 tons weight ? 

a (St. 2, 1902.) 

. x 730) ~~" 
64 x 2240 x 13500 ~ 7 0 feet. 

Ex. 3. Prove that if m grammes acquire a velocity v cm. per 
second from rest in ¢ seconds while describing s cm. the acceler- 
ating force is 


m(v — u) 


Am(v* - 


Distance = 


me or jmv? dynes 
Be ; : (B.A., 1901.) 
Ex. 4. Investigate the formule, 
(i) a¢ =v — V; (ii) as = gv? - 4V%, 
for rectilinear motion, with constant acceleration a. 
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Prove that if a motor car going at 100 kilometres an hour cap 
be stopped in 200 metres, the brakes can hold the car on ay 
incline of about 1 in 5, and determine the time to stop. 

(Inter. Sci., 1903.) 

From (ii) we obtain, by multiplying by M, the mass of a body. 

Ma x s = 4Mv? - $V”. 

The product Ma is force, or resistance. 

“ Re = §Me*. 
metres per second = =. 


(1000)? 

36% 

. R= M x (1000) 
i 400 x 36% ° 
If ¢ is the time required to stop, then Rt = Mv. 

t= Mv. 

R 
Peer _ M x 1000 x 400 x (36)? 
Substituting from (1), ¢ = — 36 x Mx 11000)" — 

= 14°4 seconds. 

Ex. 5. A weight W’ rests on a rough table (coefficient of fric- 
tion = 1), a cord passes from it over a smooth pulley at the edge 
of the table, and supports a weight W hanging vertically. When 
W’ is allowed to move, show that the tension of the cord becomes 
ww’ 
e+e w+w' 


Denote this by R. 


Also v = 100 x 1000 


x 60 
Hence R x 200 = 4M x 


(B.A., 1900.) 


g g 
- T) _ oT - #W,) 
V WwW, , 

» gW\W - T) =gW(T - «W)), 
or, WW, - W,L = WT - «WW,,. 

-. T(W + W,) = WW,(1 + 2»), 

(1 + «) WW, 
ww, ; 

Work the following miscellaneous examples :— 

1. Prove that the time during which a body will slide down an 
inclined plane varies directly as the length, and inversely as 
the square root of the vertical height. ind the time down a 
plane whose vertical height is 12 feet and horizontal base 9 feet. 
(g = 32.) 

2. Find the conditions of equilibrium of a system of forces acting 
in one plane. 

Forces are applied-at the middle points of the sides of a rigid 
plane polygon, perpendicular to the sides, and proportional to 
them in magnitude, all the forces tending inwards, or all outwards. 
Show that the system of forces is in equilibrium. 

3. Find the centre of gravity of a plane triangle. 

Find the locus of the centres of gravity of all triangles inscribed 
in a circle, the vertex being fixed and the base of a given length. 

4. Find the position of equilibrium of a balance when loaded 
with unequal weights. 

Deduce the requisites for a good balance. 

5. Find the centre of gravity of an equilateral triangle from 
which an inscribed square has been removed. 

6. Enunciate the three laws of motion. ; 

A body weighing 24 lbs. is moved by a constant force, which 
generates in a second a velocity of 3 feet per second. Find what 
weight the force would staticall support. 

7. Two smooth imperfectly elastic balls, moving in one plane, 
with given velocities in given directions, impinge obliquely om 
each other. To determine the motion of each after impact. _ 

8. An elastic ball strikes an equal ball at rest; the direction 
of motion of each ball after impact makes the same angle (®) 
with that of the striking ball before impact. Show that if ¢ 
be the elasticity, tana = ,/e. 

9. If s be the space described from rest in time ¢ by a particle 
under the action of a uniform accelerating force /, s = 4/t*. 

Two bodies are connected by a string which passes over & 
smooth fixed pulley. Determine the tension of the string. 

10. Find the range and time of flight of a projectile on a0 
inclined plane under given circumstances of projection. 

A body is projected at an angle a to the horizon so as just toclear 
two walls of equal height a, and at a distance 2a from one another. 


. (WwW 


or, T = 


Show that the range is 2a cot si 
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work without the slightest fatigue. 
and they are high in che praise of Vi-Cocoa. ; 

“You are quite at liberty to use this testimonial as you think fit, as I am one of 
your earnest believers in the strength-giving properties of Vi-Cocoa,” 


Mr. J. HARTE, L.S., 57 Mess, H.M.S. “Cambridge,” 


writes :— 













“Tam going through for a Gymnastic Instructor on board H.M.S. Cambridge, and 
at the end of my day's work I felt properly fatigued. 
one of the weekly newspapers regarding Vi-Cocoa, I resolved to try it, and procured 
some from ashore, with the result that I am quite able now to go through my day's 
I have given some to one or two of my messmates, 











































DAINTY SAMPLE TIN FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Address—Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., 
60 Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 


**Undoubted Purity and Strength.""—MEDICAL MAGAZINE. 
‘*In the Front Rank of Really Valuable Feods.’’-—-LANCET. 


FAVOURED eer a 
BY THE 
HCMES AND GREAT ‘caiten, 


DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 


Devonport, 


Seeing an advertisement in 














DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 





FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 





« BLUE 





England’s Best Value 





‘BONGOLA’ 


TEA 


Has no Equal 








NOW READY. 


GREEK (Modern) SELF-TAUGHT. 


(Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series, No. 11.) 
By NICOLAOS ANASTASSIOU. 


Containing Vocabularies, Elementary Grammar, Idiomatic 
Phrases and Dialogues, Commercia aL Trading, Archeological 
and Religious Terms, Travel Talk, Photography, Amuse- 
ments, Tables of Money, Weights and Measures, etc., etc., 
with Phonetic Pronunciation. 120 pp. Crown 8vo, red 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; blue wrapper, 2s. 



























Catalogue of Burepeen ¢ ond Oriental Languayes gratis on application. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 
Publishers, 51 Old Bailey, E.C. 











MANCHESTER 


Correspondence Colleae. 





PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


SOUND, LIGHT, A 


MECHANI 
PHY sioLOay. 


HYG 
NATURE. STUDY, 
BOTANY. 
ZOOLOGY. 
BIOLOGY. 


ND HEAT. 


psc tory AND ELECTRICITY. 





Correspondence tuition is given 
in the subjects enumerated for the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(8.K.) MATRICULATION, 
INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE, 
SCHOLARSHIP, CERTIFI- 
CATE, A.C.P. -) — 7] and 
other 
with full particulars ot Prizes 
ranging in value from 5s. to £5, 
will be sent on application. Intend: 
ing students should join at once. 








TERMS—S.K. (20 lessons) Elementary, 10s.; Advanced, 15s. 





Address— 





Corr. College, 


Secretary, Manchester 
58 Grosvenor Street, Manchester. 
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YOST 


The TYPEWRITER for BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


HAS NO RIBBON, but an Ink Pad which permits the Types to come into 
direct contact with the Paper Special Terms for Machines used for 


Teaching Purposes. Illustrated Booklet post free. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 
Head Office: 50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Branches in all large Towns. 























All Officials, all Headmasters, Headmistresses, and Assistants 


SHOULD PROCURE COPIES OF 


THE SCHOOL COVERNMENT HANDBOOKS, 


Three New Books now Ready. 

No. XIII.—NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 

No. X.—NEW REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

No. XV.—MEW REGULATIONS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS, TECH- 
NICAL INSTITUTIONS, AND SCHOOLS OF ART AND ART 
CLASSES. 

Prices of each of the above—Single Copies, 6d. nett ; 24 copies and upwards, 
44d. each nett. Postage on single copies, 2d. each. 


London: Office of the School Government Chronicle, 
21 New Bridge Street, E.c, 


Manchester: 46a Market Street. 





GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
NATURAL SCIENCE, 


vecimens for Teaching and Demonstrating Geol- 


A grand show of Typical 8 
is and Rocks, all the Rock-forming Minerals, all 


te., characteristic Fossi 


ony, ¢ 
kinds of Mineral Ores, including cheap specimens of Silver and Gold. Thou- 
sands of specimens from 3d. each. Lists free. Special display for Teachers 
aml Students on Saturdays, open till 7 p.m. 


RICHARDS’ SHOW ROOMS, 3 Beauchamp Place, 
Brompton Road, South Kensington. 





LARGEST SCHOOL MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., have 
ready this day their new 

SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOGUE, 
and will be happy to send it to 
any School Teacher. 


24 Berners Street, London, W. 





NATURE STUDIES 
AND FAIRY TALES 


FOR 


INFANT SCHOOLS 


AND 


LOWER CLASSES. 














consecutive Lessons in each branch. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD, 


Lecturer in Education at the University of Manchester. 


With Special Introduction by W. SCOTT COWARD, 
Late H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges. 


= This book contains a CORRELATED 

PROGRAMME OF WORK for Infant 
Classes, embracing FAIRY TALES, POETRY, 
NATURE STUDY, DRAWING, &c. Full theo- 
retical explanation of principles is given; but 
the important fact for most Teachers is that 
it contains a Course of LESSONS WORKED 
OUT IN FULL DETAIL, and with complete 
correlation between the Stories and the Nature 
and other Studies, as well as between the 


It forms the BEST PRACTICAL MANUAL OF HER- 


BARTIAN METHOD applied in accordance with the teaching of Froebel. 





The Studies in the pages of this book are more than theoretical lessons. 


They have originated in the KINDERGARTEN and 


CLASSROOM, and have formed the plan of lessons given in Spring by Students and Teachers to the little ones in the Primary 


School and Kindergarten, Manchester. 


The work specially meets the need of 


Extract from Introduction, 


First Year Students in Training Colleges, 


And will be found invaluable to 


All Teachers in Infant and Junior Schools. 


Fully illustrated in Black-and-White, and Fifteen Coloured Plates. 


Price 3s. 6d. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 


Parkside, Edinb 


LE STIS 
30 NO 1904 


é “ 
Uspet 
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Dublin; and New York. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ . 
New Prize Books 


SEASON 1904-1905. 


THE HEAD TEACHER.—“The Prize and Gift Books of this (T. Nelson & 
Sons) firm are deservedly popular. The Writers, by experience, can be depended upon 
to arouse the keenest interest in their works, and the Public can be sure that sound 
and wholesome reading will be found in them. Needless to say. the Printing, 
Binding, and I[lustrations are all that can be desired.” 











oo 7 «TWO NEW BOOKS BY oa ea 
KNIGHTS © 9 MISS E. EVERETT-GREEN. fravatic 


: OF 
LIBERTY : , 

uae a) RINGED BY FIRE. 

| AY 3 With Six Coloured Illustrations. Price 5s. 
en het SO a ee eee a 


ar. An interestin ay mg pel 
Miss Everett-Green’s ‘‘Oastle of the White Flag,” pub- 
lished last 


year, 
THE 
CHILDREN'S CRUSADE. 
With Four Coloured Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 
Taking the famous Children’s Orusade of 1212 - on 


theme, Everett-Green Wars te bs cea on 
of adventure among the Moors. Cover Design. 





} or, The Adventures of a Rifleman. By | THE PIRATES’ HOARD; or, Hidden Treasure, By A. Azx- 
3 eS iting! Fy % Coloured Hlustrations. f axpan, With Two Coloured ilustrations. 


A SLAVE OF THE SARACEN, By Gzaraups H With 
THE KNIGHTS OF LIBERTY. By Euiza F. Portann, With AVE OF Tae. San y upg Hots. 


Six Coloured 
At 3s. 6d. Alen 
THE GIRLS OF OMER HALL. By Ra JACBERN 
A TRUSTY REBEL; or, A Follower of Warbeck. By Mrs, ireanetaae To 
Husay CLARE, joured Iustrations. THE TWINS AND SALLY. By E..L, Havenrimeyp. With Eight 
THE LITTLE NEIRESS. iy Mrs. Bruce Cuarke. With Four Illustrations in Monochrome. 


Coloured pages 


At te. 


Frontispiece and 
At 2s. Gd. THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY for 1905, Illustrated through. 
THE PHANTOM SPY. By Fox Russet. With Two Coloured ST ee ee ee 
Iustrations. At 8d. 





FATHER MP. By Miss T. Wiuson Wiusox. With Two Col- | THE SEYMOUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Guiascow. With Two Col- 
oured Illustrations. oured Illustrations. 4 


NEW BOOK BY HAROLD AVERY. 


HIGHWAY PIRATES. 


With Four Coloured Illustrations. 


A School Story in Mr. Avery's best style. 


“ Few boys will be able to resist the fascination of the 
story.”—Daily News. 





*,* Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Post free on application. 


— THOMAS NELSON & SONS, ss 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; Dublin; and New York. 
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AYRES’ 4 
Certificate, Scholarship, 

and Pupil Teacher — 
CORRESPONDENCE LASSE 


Classes for Certificate 1905 and 1906. 


Now at work. Syllabus, Book List, etc., on application. 
New Quarter begins First Week in January. 


Best Obtainable Preparation Guaranteed. 























New Classes for Scholarship 
1905, 1906, and 1907. | 1 


Begin First Week in January. Syllabus and Book List on application. 
Supplementary or Article 68 Teachers should take the Scholarship Examination. 


Names can now be entered. 


SPECIAL POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE CLASSES. 


1. Work is regularly sent and promptly returned, “a ‘ 
2. Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, and Analysis, with full Blea 

Notes. & 
3. Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Questions, Essays, etc. est 
4. Special Courses of Papers in all subjects are given. Most of the Papers are printed’ ao ' 

usual printers’ type. A 
. The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questions. 
6. The Fee is low and strictly inclusive. 


intending Students should join at once: 


Ais 


ao 





For Prospectus, Testimonials, etc., apply to 


Mr. H. B. AYRES, 
4 ARUNDEL SQUARE, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 
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